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Meet Doc West 


R. A. West is Cuna’s fifth President. Although his 
initials would indicate that he has a first name, and perhaps 
a middle name, nobody seems to have been able to find out 
what they are. There are two reasons for this: first, West 
is the kind of a fellow that everybody calls “Doc,” in fact 
this becomes so easy and familiar that sometimes you forget 
that there is also a West attached to his appellation; second, 
it has been said that it is risky business asking Doe what 
“R. A.” stands for. 

Doe West was born January 6, 1897 in Chicago, Illinois. 
He attended grade school in Lincoln, Illinois, and high 
school in Decatur. From 1917-1918 he studied at the James 
Millikin University in Decatur, Illinois. During World 
War I, he served as a member of Uncle Sam’s Navy. 

Doe earned letters in basketball and tennis, when he 
attended high school and James Millikin University. He 
tells with pardonable pride, that when he was in the Navy, 
he played basketball with the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station and that they beat the University of Wisconsin. 

In the winter, Doe now participates in two sports: hand- 
ball and bowling. In the summer he likes to swim and play 
tennis. 

When World War I ended, Doc returned to Decatur, 
Illinois. He worked for a short time as a clerk in the office 
of the Car Department of the Wabash Railroad. 

In August, 1919, he started to work for his present em- 
ployer, A. E. Staley Co. in Decatur, Illinois. He was a process 
student; he was to work in all departments, and learn to be 
a future department head. At present he is superintendent 
of the A. E. Staley Company’s glucose and sweetose refinery. 

Doc is a member of the Methodist Church. He is also a 
member of several Masonic Lodges. He still, however, is 
able to find the time to be active in the Y.M.C.A. and to serve 
as President of the City Bowling Association. 

The A. E. Staley Company credit union is one of the older 
credit unions in Illinois. Doe is now serving it as President. 
He has also been president of the Central Illinois—Ralph G. 
Long Credit Union Chapter. 

Doc was a close friend and admirer of the late Ralph G. 
Long. Long at the time of his death in August, 1940, was 
Editor of THE BRIDGE. Most of the credit unions in Decatur 
were organized by him. He was one of the leaders who at- 
tended the Estes Park meeting. 

Doe has been a member of the Illinois Credit Union 
League Board of Directors. He has been a Director of the 
Credit Union National Association since 1940. During this 
period he has been chairman of THE BRIDGE National Com- 
mittee, also THE BRIDGE Management Committee. These 
committees have tried to increase, BRIDGE Circulation and 
liquidate its debt. The last $1,000 of outside BRIDGE debt 
was paid in May. 

Mrs. West and Doc’s son, who is now sixteen years old, 
manage to frequently renew their acquaintance with him 
between meetings. 

Doe says his hobbies ‘are, “family, first; credit unions, 
second ; and photography, a poor third 
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By 
Tom Doig 


@ The recent enactment of the Cuna Mutual Control bill by the Wisconsin 

legislature, coupled with the amendments of the Articles of Association of 
the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society by the members, and of the By-laws by 
the Board; constitute a green-light to life insurance by and for credit union 
members by and through their own mutual life insurance society. This is the 
first of a series of articles designed to set forth the importance of this next 


great step in credit union service. 


HAT is the’ economic and 

VX financial responsibility of a 

man who is the head of a 
family and how can he best meet this 
responsibility? First it is his respon- 
sibility to supply his family and him- 
self with the necessities of life. These 
bare necessities are comprised of the 
following: 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Education (including religious) 

It is not sufficient, however, to pro- 
vide merely for today or for this week 
or this month. If that newly born 
babe is to be provided with food, shel- 
ter, clothing and education then the 
father must at the time of his child’s 
birth enter upon a twenty-one year 
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program simply because the one item 
“Education” if furnished the child in 
accordance with present American 
standards and conceptions will pre- 
vent the child from becoming self- 
sustaining for the first twenty-one 
years of his life. Therefore the pro- 
vident father must make arrangments 
which, insofar as possible within his 
income, will guarantee his child these 
four bare necessities for twenty-one 
years. If the child is furnished these 
necessities during his first twenty-one 
years the parent has fulfilled his basic 
obligation and if the child has become 
an adult he will ask no more. 

By the time the children have been 
reared the parents will usually have 
attained an age of at least fifty years. 
Naturally, at this point in life the re- 


sponsibility of the parents has been 
greatly decreased. Their basic respon- 
sibility at this point is to provide for 
themselves and for their own old age 
in order that they shall not at some 
point become a burden upon their 
children. 

To a certain degree society in the 
United States has now accepted the 
problem of old age as its problem. In 
other words, society through social 
security compels the individual all 
through his life to accumulate some- 
thing toward his own wellbeing in his 
later years. The man, however, even 
though he might feel he could do very 
well in his later years with what in- 
come he might have from social se- 
curity augmented by some small earn- 
ings, still has responsibility for the 
livelihood of his wife, who according 
to statistics will outlive him from five 
to twenty years. 

It is the responsibility then, of a 
man who is the head of a family: 

1. To supply for himself and his 
family food, shelter, clothing, and edu- 
cation. 

2. To so arrange that these basic 
necessities will be available to his 
children, in case of his unexpected 
demise; until they attain an age of 
twenty-one years. 

3. To provide for the later years of 
himself and his wife in such fashion 
that they will not become a burden 
upon their children. 

4. To provide for the wellbeing of 
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his wife, should she survive him, for 
a period which may vary from five to 
twenty years. 

As previously stated, society has 
recognized its responsibility insofar as 
items 3 and 4 are concerned and has 
partially provided therefor through 
social security. It remains for indi- 
viduals to assume responsibility for 
the other items and to augment the 
social security program. 

On first thought the foregoing 
sounds simple enough of accomplish- 
ment. Certainly it embraces the most 
meager necessities. However, the 
slums of our large cities, the abject 
poverty of a majority of farm homes, 
the tremendous volume of business 
transacted by usurious money lenders, 
the vast amount of industrial insur- 
ance written and statistics with re- 
gard to illiteracy and under-nourish- 
ment are gaunt witnesses; that up- 
holding even this slender semblance of 
a decent living standard presents al- 
most insurmountable difficulties to a 
large portion of our population. 

Since society is not yet prepared to 
accept responsibility for the wellbeing 
of the individual from the cradle to 
the grave and since, working indi- 
vidually, a large percentage of our 
population seems unable to cope with 
the situation; cooperative societies of 
various types have been utilized by 
ever-increasing numbers of people to 
supply their housing needs, hospital- 
ization needs, credit needs, insurance 
needs and many other necessities. 

In the foregoing we have set forth 
the primary economic and financial 
responsibilities of an individual who 
is the head of a family and to a slight 
degree have indicated that his prob- 
lems seem sometimes almost insur- 
mountable. First he must earn a live- 
lihood and with the problem of his 
earnings we in the credit union move- 
ment can be of very little service. In 
this respect he is dependent entirely 
upon native ability, his training, the 
aid he may obtain from social and 
business crganizations and upon cir- 
cumstances. He is also the victim of 
economic cycles which is one of the 
greatest problems of mankind to bring 
under control. Production of earnings 
sufficient to satisfy immediate needs 
(difficult though this may be) is today 
the most simple portion of the average 
man’s problem. The judicious use and 
conservation of these earnings con- 
stitute his major problem and it is in 
this field that cooperative societies of 
various types, including the credit 
union, are endeavoring to extend a 
helping hand. Among these coopera- 
tive societies only credit unions and 
cooperative or truly mutual life insur- 
ance organizations deal directly with 
finance in their effort to aid all the 
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people whose economic burden has 
become overly heavy. It is the aim of 
the individual through affiliation with 
these latter organizations to make 
more frugal use of his earnings. 

The cooperative credit union serves 
the member by making the act of sav- 
ing simple and convenient—by ex- 
tending credit when necessary at un- 
usually low rates—by acting as its 
members’ financial and economic ad- 
viser. It is essential that, acting in 
this last capacity, we in the credit 
union become more familiar with that 
second phase of our members’ thrift 
program—life insurance. 

If life insurance offered only a thrift 
or savings program we in the credit 
unions would have little need for it. 
The real function of life insurance is 
protection—not savings. The average 
family head will not find it possible 
to accumulate savings with sufficient 
rapidity to care for all the possible 
exigencies which may confront him 
in his effort to make reasonably cer- 
tain that his family will continuously 
be provided with the four necessities 
mentioned. Therefore, there is need 
for both credit union savings and life 
insurance. 

Incidentally, you and I and four 
million other credit union members 
are joint owners of a truly mutual life 
insurance company—The CUNA Mu- 
tual Insurance Society, which is incor- 
porated under the mutual laws of the 


Bulletin 


The judges of the “1943 Bulletin 
Roundup” contest sponsored by the 
Credit Union Section of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Cooperation, have 
released the following list of credit 
unions, that won awards: 


Highest Merit 


ON THE CREDIT SIDE, Genpetco 
Los Angeles Employees FCU, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

CREDIT UNION NEWS, East Bay 
Telephone Employees FCU, Oakland, 
Calif. 

THE CUB, Strathmore Employees 
FCU, Aurora, IIl. 


Merit 


THE CROSSOVER, Metropolitan 
“L” FCU, Oak Park, III. 

CREDITORIAL, Oil-O-Matic FCU, 
Bloomington, IIl. 

THE POST SCRIPT, New Bruns- 
wick Postal FCU, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

PINEWS, Dole FCU, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

E. S. E. O. REMINDER, E. S. E. O. 


State of Wisconsin and writes life 
insurance on a legal reserve basis. It 
is up to us to study first our own in- 
surance needs and second the powers 
of the insurance company we own in 
order to make the adjustments neces- 
sary to obtain a maximum of service 
from this our own organization. 

This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles on this all-important subject. 
From the very outset of our entry into 
this great new service for credit union 
members; it is most essential that we 
inform ourselves about life insurance. 
Every league board should now create 
an Insurance Information Committee. 
Chapters should do likewise, the func- 
tion of which committees will be to 
study the life insurance needs of credit 
union members and to obtain reliable 
information for them on this subject. 
Credit unions should create similar 
committees. The staff at National 
headquarters is making careful studies 
and will shortly communicate with all 
leagues and chapters in order that 
close cooperation may be established. 
Meantime it is recommended that the 
personnel of any committees (with 
addresses) organized be reported to 
the National office, Raiffeisen House, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Life Insurance 
Information Outlines will be contained 
in future issues of THe Brince. 

The credit union movement ad- 
vances to another fundamental service 
for credit union members. 


Awards 


FCU, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
THE WORKING DOLLAR, North 
Shore Cooperative FCU, Evanston, III. 
THE DO-CRE-UN, Dobeckmun 
FCU, Cleveland, Ohio. 
McKESSONITE, McKesson West- 
ern Employees FCU, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Honorable Mention 


BULLETIN, Smithsonian Institution 
FCU, Washington, D.C. 

SPOE, Sovac Paulsboro Office Em- 
ployees FCU, Paulsboro, N.J. 

BULLETIN, Northampton County 
Teachers FCU, Easton, Penna. 

BULLETIN, Alton, Illinois, 
minal FCU, Alton, IIl. 

CREDIT UNION CLARION, Safety 
Car Employees FCU, New Haven, 
Conn. 

BULLETIN, E. I. M. H. FCU, Ellis 
Island, New York. 

THRIFT BULLETIN, Tide Water 
Employees-Tulsa FCU, Tulsa, Okla. 

KA-SE-AC MONTHLY, K. of C., 
No. Broad St. FCU, Philadelphia, 


Penna. 


Ter- 
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IDEA EXCHANGE 


LOS ANGELES CITY EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION 


THERE IS NO BETTER AND MORE CONVENIENT WAY TO RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR 


MARCH 15th INCOME TAX RETURN THAN THROUGH YOUR 


LOS ANGELES CITY EMPLOYEES FEDERAL 


OFFICE 
ROOM 3, CITY HALL 


Max V. Riley, Asst. Treas., had this 
to say about the above insert, used by 
his credit union: 

“We were fortunate in having the 
assistance of the office of the City 
Controller in permitting us to enclose 
one of our inserts with each of ap- 
proximately 4,000 pay checks issued 
just before March 5th. 

“The Controller’s office sent a state- 
ment of earnings for the past year to 
each employee. 

“We made 241 loans in March 
amounting to $36,235.63 and admitted 
37 new members who, for the greater 
part, made loans to pay taxes. Com- 
pared to February with 109 loans for 
$17,227.57 and January with 102 loans 
for $17,847.50, and from a survey made 
of the applications in March; I would 
say that this timely bit of advertising 
brought a considerable portion of this 
increase in business. 

“Our board of directors intend to 
give this type of advertising, by that 
I mean direct approach, every consid- 
eration. We feel that it is possible to 
stimulate interest in the older mem- 
bers and create an interest in poten- 
tial members. Monthly _ bulletins, 


SEND YOURS IN 


Credit union directors and commit- 
tee members are invited to send sam- 
ples of their work to the Idea Exchange 
Editor, The Bridge, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Send along a note, telling briefly 
how the material was distributed, the 
number, the cost, and results obtained. 
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CREDIT UNION 


posted to bulletin boards are planned 
and personal letters, to be mailed with 
our quarterly statements. Any form 
of direct, personal and timely adver- 
tising can and will pay for the mone- 
tary cost. 

“I feel certain that other Credit 
Unions can profit by going out after 
the business instead of marking time 
until more favorable conditions ex- 
ist.” 


¥ cal * 


R. E. Gould, Treasurer of the Des 
Moines Telco Credit Union reports as 
follows, regarding an idea used by his 
credit union: 

“The copy 
worked up by 


for the blotters was 
our educational com- 
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TELEPHONE 
MI 5211, Sta. 2326 


mittee. They cost us $10.61 per 1000. 
The distribution was made by credit 
union members to the employees’ 
desks. 

“We were in the midst of making 
loans for paying income taxes at the 
time this blotter was sent out and 
while we feel our loans were stimu- 
lated by this piece of advertising, we 
have no way, of course, to gauge the 
effect. 

“Comments from officers and mem- 
bers in general was quite favorable 
and I notice the blotters are still in use 
on several employees’ desks. The fact 
that the back of the blotter was black 
drew some favorable comments. We 
also came in for some chiding on our 
attempt at poetry.” 


ODE TO INTERNAL REVENUE 


or 
MARCH INDIGO 


If your taxes cause you worry 
And you know not what to do, 
You can have CASH in a hurry 
With no embarrassment to you. 


This year your burden’s big, 
Let nof that dismay you. 
No need to shake out baby’s pig 
But be prompt to pay—too! 


We all at times have need for money, 
There’s nothing wrong with you. 

17 The employee plan you'll find a honey, 

Let the TELCO see you through! 


“Beware the Ides of March”, ’twas said, 
By a Roman long ago. 
This ill-informed man has long been dead, 


He had never heard of the TELCO. 


Call Timm, Slemmons, Sherman or Gould 
They will give you the “dope”. 

Use the funds that have been pooled, 
From there, it’s a down-hill slope. 

If your dough won’t go- 


call the TELCO 
DES MOINES TELCO CREDIT UNION 
1 ¥ Bld Tel. No. 4-2815 


512 Old Colon 








Where to find 


$16 BILLIONS MORE IN TAXES? 


By Harold M. Groves 


Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 


HE average citizen reads a great 

deal about the prolonged debate 

in Congress over the procedural 
issues associated with a withholding 
tax but he hears little about how the 
present light is related to the main 
battle: The major standing issue is: 
Should we raise some $16 billion taxes 
in addition to the revenues promised 
by the present tax system during the 
present year (an increase of between 
one-half and one third) and if so how? 

The present debate in Congress 
seems to be about matters of pro- 
cedure but it does have broader impli- 
cations. There is general agreement 
that collection at the source, that is the 
withholding of income taxes by the 
payers of income at the time pay- 
ments are made to employees, is very 
desirable. The extension of income 
taxes “to the masses” (over 40 mil- 
lion payers instead of the pre-war 4 
million) involves collection and pay- 
ment problems that are simplified by 
collection at the source. Getting the 
income tax current basis in- 
volves issues distinct from collection 
at the source. It involves crediting of 
sums collected at the source against 
the current year’s rather than the past 
year’s obligations. It involves current 
payment of by taxpayers to 
whom collection at the source pro- 
cedures cannot be applied—farmers, 
professional people, independent busi- 
ness men, and so on. There are vari- 
ous ways of putting these latter groups 
on a current basis of which quarterly 
returns and quarterly payments is 
perhaps the most promising. Current 
payment means that no tax will be due 
after the end of the year in which the 
taxable income is earned except as 
current payment may not have cov- 
ered in full the final obligation deter- 
mined at the end of the year. 

There is little disagreement in Con- 
gress about the desirability of collec- 
tion at the source and no great dis- 
agreement about the desirability of 
payment on a current basis. What has 
occasioned all the argument is the 
transitional problem of getting from 
the present to the current basis of 
payment. This involves either the 
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on a 


taxes 





payment of two year’s taxes in one 
year, the forgiveness of a year’s taxes, 
or some compromise. The Ruml plan 
advocates the second of these two 
alternatives. 

From the Government’s point of 
view some $10 billion of taxes are 
involved in this issue. This is true 
of the ultimate claim upon individual 
taxpayers and it is also true in the 
matter of collecting $16 billion more in 
taxes (asked by the President) during 
this year. In other words doubling up 
is one solution of the problem of more 
revenue in the immediate future. It 
is objected to on the ground that it 
would be unbearably onerous on the 
taxpayer. In considering this objection 
it is helpful to divide taxpayers into 
four classes: 

1. Wealthy taxpayers who have 
been accustomed to save for taxes in 
advance. 

2. Wealthy taxpayers who have not 
been accustomed to save for taxes in 
advance. 

3. Relatively poor taxpayers who 
have been accustomed to save for 
taxes in advance or who have no past 
obligations. 

4. Relatively poor taxpayers who 
have past obligations and who have 
not been accustomed to save for taxes 
in advance. 

The first and third of these classes 
involve no transitional problems in 
going on a current basis. They can 
take two years’ taxes in one year 
without hardship; last year’s taxes 
will be paid out of last year’s savings 
and this year’s taxes out of current 
income. The fourth class need cause 
no concern on the assumption that $16 
billion more revenue has to be raised 
currently. Doubling up will be hard 
for them to take but the alternative— 
a sales tax or a substantial increase 
in personal income tax rates, mostly 
at the bottom of the scale, would be 
even worse. This leaves class number 
two—the wealthy taxpayers who have 
not saved for taxes—as the one which 
might have a legitimate complaint 
against “accelerated payment.” But 
this class is probably not very large 
as to numbers, and it probably can, 


if necessary, pay some income taxes 
out of property. Perhaps some con- 
cessions should be made to ease the 
burden of classes 2 and 4 but they 
should be conservative. The debates 
on the Ruml plan have given inade- 
quate attention to the larger issue of 
“pay as you go,” that is of raising 
more money to pay for the war now. 
When this larger picture is taken into 
account the wisest conclusion is that 
we had better indulge in as little tax 
forgiveness as possible. It is uncer- 
tain at the time of writing as to what 
the outcome of the present congres- 
sional debate will be but a very heavy 
forgiveness appears more than likely. 
This means that the problem of find- 
ing adequate revenues currently will 
be greatly intensified. 

But do we really need $16 billion 
more revenue now? While few if any 
suffer from the illusion that a modern 
war can be financed entirely by taxes 
most sensible critics do agree that we 
ought to make a better showing in 
this respect than we have thus far. 
During the last war we led all bellig- 
erant nations in the percentage of war 
expenditures financed by taxes and we 
emerged from the war in a very strong 
financial position. This time we have 
fallen behind the British and the 
Canadians who have been raising close 
to half as compared with our 35 to 40 
per cent of war finance from taxation. 
During a war is a favorable time to 
raise taxes to pay for a war because 
at such time discipline is reinforced 
with patriotism and the feeling that 
sacrifice should be universal. Added 
to this is the high interest in avoiding 
inflation. While it is not established 
that any fiscal program within reason- 
able contemplation can absorb enough 
purchasing power to make the differ- 
ence between success and failure in 
the effort to control prices, there is 
enough chance that this may be so to 
add conclusive support for all-out 
taxation in war-time. 

What considerations should govern 
the choice of taxes in war-time? The 
following are suggested: 

1. Some level of subsistence should 

(Continued on page 142) 
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¢¢ ARE your books in balance?” Oc- 

casionally when credit union 

treasurers have been asked 
this question, a negative answer has 
been given. This is usually followed 
by the treasurer’s statement that a 
great deal of time has been spent in 
attempting to locate the errors, but 
without success. 


Because of this, some suggestions 
for balancing the credit union General 
Ledger are here offered in the hope 
that they will assist the treasurer in 
locating his errors and thereby relieve 
him of one of his biggest worries. 
Suggestions for balancing the Indi- 
vidual Share and Loan Ledgers will 
also be given. 


It is, of course, highly important that 
the credit union books be in balance. 
For if they are not in balance, how 
can the treasurer be sure that the 
amount of shares paid in by one of the 
members, as reflected on the indi- 
vidual account, is correct? Likewise, 
when a borrower says that the pay- 
ment he is now making will repay 
his loan in full, can the treasurer be 
sure, if his books are out of balance, 
that the loan is fully paid? 
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By 
KENNETH L. WIMER 


Federal Credit Union Section 


Therefore, for the peace of mind of 
the treasurer, as well as for the safety 
of the organization as a whole, it is 
of the utmost importance that credit 
union books be kept in balance. When 
errors occur, they should be promptly 
located and corrected. 


The General Ledger 

One of the purposes of bookkeeping 
is to establish the accounts in such a 
manner that all transactions of a simi- 
lar nature or origin are grouped to- 
gether. As an example, we have Gen- 
eral Ledger account No. 101 “Loans,” 
wherein we record all transactions 
pertaining to loans made to members 
of the credit union. The balance of 
this account should represent the 
amount of loans outstanding to the 
members. 

As you know, a double entry sys- 
tem of bookkeeping is used by Fed- 
eral credit unions. Whenever an 
amount is entered on the debit (or 
left) side of the ledger, a like amount 
must also be entered on the credit (or 
right) side. It naturally results where 
similar amounts are entered on both 
sides of the books, that the debit side 
will equal the credit side. Sometimes, 


however, an amount is only entered 
on one side, and when the debit and 
credit balances are totaled, they are 
found to be out of balance. 

By universal custom and practice, 
all asset items come onto the books 
through the left or debit side, while 
the liabilities enter on the right or 
credit side. Likewise, all income items 
are shown as credits, on the right, and 
expense items are shown as debits, on 
the left. Entries are made on the op- 
posite side as these items leave the 
books. As an example, when a loan 
is made to a member, the Loans ac- 
count is debited (an entry is made 
on the left side) and since a reduc- 
tion in cash has resulted, an entry is 
made on the right or credit side of the 
Cash in Bank account. 


The Trial Balance 

In order to reduce the number of 
entries that are made in the General 
Ledger accounts, the Journal and 
Cash Record is used, which is called 
the book of original entry. Each day, 
as transactions occur in the credit 
union, the accounts established for 
reflecting the transactions are debited 
and credited in the Journal and Cash 
Record instead of direct to the ac- 
counts. Special columns are provided 
in this book of original entry for those 
General Ledger accounts that have 
numerous entries made to them dur- 
ing the month. The balances of these 
columns are posted to the accounts at 
the end of each month, thus eliminat- 
ing the posting of numerous transac- 
tions during the month. 

At the end of the month after all 
postings have been made from the 
Journal and Cash Record to the Gen- 
eral Ledger accounts, a balance of the 
accounts is taken. This is called the 
General Ledger Trial Balance. The 
difference between the total debits and 
total credits to each account results in 
either a debit or a credit balance. This 
balance is included in the General 
Ledger Trial Balance. If no errors 
have been made, the totals of those 
General Ledger accounts having debit 
balances will equal those having credit 
balances, since, as we have previously 
stated, each entry should contain an 
equal amount on the debit and credit 
sides. 

If these balances do not agree, we 
know that an error has been made. 
What is our procedure in finding this 
error? 

Three Steps 

First, the items comprising the trial 
balance should be checked back 
against the balances of the accounts 
to determine that the correct amounts 
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were picked up. After this the trial 
balance should again be added. 
Second, determine that the balance 
of each General Ledger account has 
been correctly computed on the basis 
of the items posted to the account. 
Perhaps a mistake has been made in 
adding and subtracting the debit and 
credit items in arriving at the new 
balance of the account. If this has 








single 


done, a line should be 
drawn through the balance shown in 
the account and the correct balance 
should be entered immediately above. 
The necessary corrections should also 
be made in the General Ledger Trial 
Balance. 

Next, it should be determined that 
the total debit items posted to the 
General Ledger accounts from the 
Journal and Cash Record equal the 
total credit items. This is ordinarily 
done before the items are posted at the 
end of the month, but even so, it is 
well to check this before looking fur- 
ther for the error. In other words, the 
grand total of all the debit columns in 
the Journal and Cash Record should 
be compared with the grand total of 
all the credit columns in order to 
prove that equal debits and credits 
have been entered in the Journal and 


Cash Record. 


been 


Further Suggestions 

If the total debit and credit items 
agree and the error still exists, then 
a check should be made of the post- 
ings from the Journal and Cash Rec- 
ord to the General Ledger accounts. 
This check should be made to deter- 
mine whether the amounts 
have been posted, as well as whether 
all items were posted to the correct 
side of the accounts. Any incorrect 
entries should be lined out as stated 
above and the correct entries made. 

If, on the other hand, the total debit 
and credit items posted from the Jour- 
nal and Cash Record do not agree, 
then the column totals should be veri- 
fied by adding them again. After this 
has been done and if the debit and 
credit items still do not agree, each 
individual entry should be checked 
against the supporting papers to see 
that the entry was proper. Since each 


correct 
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transaction or a group of similar 
transactions for one day (such as cash 
receipts) is ordinarily entered on a 
single line of the Journal and Cash 
Record, the amount of the debit items 
in the debit columns across each line 
should equal the amount of the items 
in the credit columns across the same 
line. In other words, the total debits 
of the entry representing each trans- 
action or group of transactions should 
always equal the total credits. 

Such a check of the individual en- 
tries in the Journal and Cash Record 
should locate any errors that may 
exist in the General Ledger Trial Bal- 
ance where other methods previously 
discussed have failed. 

Balancing the Individual Share 
and Loan Ledgers 

Perhaps the hardest credit union 
books to keep in balance are the In- 
dividual Share and Loan Ledgers. 
These ledgers reflect in detail the 
business conducted between the credit 
union and its members. Because of 
the numerous postings made to these 
ledgers, the possibility of errors is 
greatly increased. Yet, even with all 
these postings, the ledgers must still 
remain in balance. 

“In balance with what?” the new 
treasurer might ask. “In balance with 
the General Ledger control accounts— 
Shares and Loans,” is the answer he 
might ordinarily receive. Yet, what 
are the General Ledger control ac- 
counts and why should these accounts 
be in balance with the Individual 
Share and Loan Ledgers? 

As stated on pages 16 and 17 of the 
Manual of Accounting Procedure for 
Federal Credit Unions, the individual 
Cash Received Vouchers are totaled at 
the end of each day’s business, and a 
summary voucher is prepared show- 
ing the total cash received, and its dis- 
tribution to shares, loans, interests, 
fees, fines, etc. The information re- 
flected on the summary voucher is re- 
corded in the Journal and Cash Rec- 
ord, while the information shown 
on each individual Cash Received 
Voucher, is recorded on the member’s 
Individual Share and Loan Ledger 
sheet. 

As an example, if a credit union re- 
ceives share payments of $5 each from 
members A and B, and members C 
and D each repay $10 on their loans, 
a summary voucher for the day’s busi- 
ness would show a total of $30 col- 
lected, distributed as $10 to Shares 
and $20 to Loans. The entry in the 
Journal and Cash Record will be a 
debit of $30 to the Cash in Bank ac- 
count, a credit of $10 to the Shares ac- 
count, and a credit of $20 to the Loans 
account. We have already seen how 
these entries in the Journal and Cash 
Record are posted to the General 


Ledger account at the end of the 
month. The individual Cash Received 
Vouchers are posted to the individual 
ledgers, $5 each being posted to the 
Shares ledger of members A and B, 
and $10 each being posted to the Loans 
ledger of members C and D. 

You can see by this example that 
the total amounts received for shares 
and loans are recorded in the Shares 
and Loans accounts in the General 
Ledger (by entering daily in the Jour- 
nal and Cash Record, and then post- 
ing the totals at the end of the month), 
while the payments made by the indi- 
vidual members are recorded in the 
Individual Share and Loan Ledgers. 
Therefore, the total postings to the 
Individual Share Ledgers must equal 
the amount recorded in the Shares 
account in the General Ledger. Like- 
wise, the postings to the Individual 
Loan Ledgers must equal the amount 
entered in the Loans account. In other 
words, “the total of the individual 
parts must equal the whole.” 

The Shares and Loans accounts in 
the General Ledger, therefore, act as 
a control over the accuracy of the 
detailed postings to the individual 
ledgers. As a result, these accounts 
are called the “Control Accounts,” 
while the individual ledgers are called 
the subsidiary (auxiliary or supple- 
mentary) ledgers. 

In order to prove the accuracy of 
the postings to the subsidiary ledgers, 
the balances of the Individual Share 
and Loan accounts are added and the 
totals checked against the General 
Ledger control accounts—Shares and 
Loans. If this trial balance of the in- 
dividual accounts does not agree with 
the control accounts, an error has un- 
doubtedly been made. Since these 





balances must agree, if accurate rec- 
ords are to be maintained, a check 
should be promptly made to locate the 
errors. A suggested procedure for 
balancing these accounts is given be- 
low. 

The first step, of course, is to be sure 
that the General Ledger control ac- 
counts are correct. We have already 
discussed the procedure in balancing 

(Continued on page 141) 
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THE FOUR FREEDOMS 
IT; brough Cooperation 


By JERRY VOORHIS 


Member of U. S. Congress from California 


ITH all sincerity I can assure 

this meeting that I have never 
in my life received an invita- 
tion to speak which I valued more 
highly than the invitation which was 
extended to me to address this Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the National Board 
of Directors of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. 

It is a real inspiration to get away 
from Washington and to meet with a 
group in whose hands rest responsi- 
bility and opportunity for building on 
solid principles of justice, good will 
and common sense the world of to- 
morrow. 


There are three fundamental things 
which mankind has sought since the 
day when God first breathed into a 
living being a human soul. The first 
of these has been food and shelter. The 
second has been reasonable security 
and safety. But the third has been 
freedom of the spirit. And as civiliza- 
tion has advanced, men have been in- 
clined to place more and more value 
on the third of these things, and to 
sacrifice more and more for its pos- 
session. This is the reason why the 
rise of totalitarian governments in the 
world has been so tragic a develop- 
ment. For it constitutes a going back- 
ward to dark and dismal bygone ages 
from a_ governmental and _=6 social 
standpoint. And the attempt of the 
forces of dictatorship to induce peo- 
ple to sacrifice completely their liberty 
on the false promise that they can 
thereby achieve security and enough 
to eat constitutes one of the greatest 
dangers mankind has ever faced. This 
is why the issues of this war are so 
profound, why everything depends 
upon our winning it completely and 
unconditionally. 

In the recent past peoples like our 
own have been attempting by a variety 
of means to find the answer to the 
intolerable insecurity which has af- 
flicted modern industrial nations from 
time to time through their history and 
which is typified in the great depres- 
sion which followed the collapse of 
1929. The fact that we have not done 
better at this job and that unemploy- 
ment was so widespread throughout 
North America, as well as other parts 
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of the world, for so long a time in the 
1930’s undoubtedly helped make pos- 
sible the rise of Hitler and other totali- 
tarian dictators. And so our economic 
failures constitute one of the roots of 
the present terrible conflict which now 
engulfs the world. 

In a little book entitled “The Morale 
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of Democracy” which was printed in 
1941 and which dealt with the co-- 
operative movement in America, I had 
this to say: 

“If I were to say what I believed 
was the most important single need of 
the world today I would say it was 
this: For one people somewhere in 
the world to give to all mankind a 
living proof and demonstration that 
they can, without loss of liberty and 
without resort to governmental com- 
pulsion, solve the economic problems 
of this power age, end poverty in the 


midst of plenty and make the ma- 
chine the servant of man and not his 
master.” 

That is our problem and even the 
winning of the war will not remove it. 

There are many people at the ex- 
tremes of political thought in our 
country who believe that the issue 
which we shall face after the war lies 
between a return to so-called “nor- 
malcy” with government having little 
or nothing to do with the protection 
and the welfare of its people on the 
one hand, and a very high degree of 
governmental control, not only over 
the economy generally but over the 
individual lives of the people on the 
other. In both of these tendencies, if 
carried far enough, there lies grave 
peril for our country and its institu- 
tions. But those people who regard 
these as the only alternatives are not 
only shortsighted and blind but lack- 
ing in understanding of a very simple 
fact. That fact is this: The solution 
of the troubles of mankind is generally 
to be found in the application of fun- 
damental principles of right, justice 
and spiritual strength to the prob- 
lems which we face. Certainly that 
is true of the difficulties of our age. 
For there are scattered throughout 
the United States and Canada today, 
as well as in many other nations of 
the world, groups of people who, by 
a practical application of the principles 
of mutual aid and simple brotherhood, 
are putting into effect a method of 
solving the problem of economic in- 
security without the loss of liberty, 
which is to my mind the greatest star 
of hope for the future on an otherwise 
dark horizon. I refer of course to the 
cooperative movement in its broad 
aspects and, for the purposes of this 
meeting, to the credit union move- 
ment in particular. For by the method 
of cooperation it has been demon- 
strated again and again that the com- 
mon people can pool together their 
small resources and modest purchas- 
ing power and thus gain economic 
strength. By this method it has been 
shown that the people can add greatly 
to their own security, can set their 
feet upon the road of the solution of 
many of their economic problems and 





can accomplish these things without 
the slightest aid, assistance, subsidy 
or direction from government. These 
things we can accomplish wholly upon 
the basis of our understanding and 
our willingness to really cast our lot 
together upon the sea of life. 

The story of the ages records one 
great thread running through human 
history. That thread is the struggle 
of the masses of men, the poor people 
of this world, to gain—yes, food; yes, 
clothing; yes, shelter—but more espe- 
cially to gain a certain freedom 
whereby they might call their souls 
their own. Very early in his experi- 
ence man discovered that that freedom 
could not be gained except as man 
apparently made sacrifices of it by 
entering into cooperation with others 
of his fellow men to gain a larger free- 
dom than was possible on the basis of 
pure individualism. The cave man 
discovered that he could not have 
freedom from the fear of wild beasts 
unless he cooperated with the mem- 
bers of his family or clan around the 
campfire. 


N like manner every American cit- 

izen today knows that he cannot 
have freedom from the dangers of 
violence in ordinary life unless he co- 
operates with others in the mainte- 
nance of civil peace. There was a time 
when one or two fortunate generations 
were able to enjoy both freedom and 
a large degree of individualism. Those 
were the days of the free-land frontier. 
Those days are gone. With them has 
gone the chance for 99 per cent of the 
American people to gain freedom and 
strength of spirit in any way except 
the old way of cooperation. 

True freedom, in other words, can 
only come through understanding, and 
higher freedoms can generally only be 
gained when we are ready to sacrifice 
our petty licenses. The labor of no 
one workman is of particular impor- 
tance to his employer. His economic 
bargaining power is negligible. But 
once the thousands of workers pos- 
sessed of a certain skill are joined 
together in union their combined 
strength becomes very nearly as great 
as that of those who own the machines 
and tools with which they work. In 
like manner, the buying power of no 
one individual consumer is a partic- 
ularly important factor in the market. 
But had, for example, 25 per cent of 
the consumers of America been organ- 
ized into consumer cooperatives when 
this war began it is my profound be- 
lief that we should never have needed 
an office of Price Administration ex- 
cept only to prevent monopoly prof- 
iteering. For the consumer coopera- 
tives, through their power to guide the 
buying power of their members and 
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through their knowledge of real costs 
and quality, would have been strong 
enough to do a more effective job of 
price control than any governmental 
agency can ever do. 


And finally, the individual citizen 
finds that his own savings are of little 
consequence taken by themselves and 
that when he has need for credit to 
make necessary purchases or to tide 
him over a difficult period, he is com- 
pletely at the mercy of those who con- 
trol the reservoirs of money in his 
community or his nation. On the 
other hand when the savings of this 
individual are combined with those of 
many other people they become im- 
portant. And it becomes possible not 
only for the group to put their savings 
to work for the benefit of all, but for 
each individual in the group to in- 
crease his purchasing power very 
significantly indeed since by borrow- 
ing from the credit union he can avoid 
the payment of extortionate rates of 
interest. 

I could as you know make a very 
considerable speech outlining the ac- 
complishments of cooperatives of vari- 
ous sorts. I could tell how the fruit 
growers of California, through their 
cooperative associations, have gained 
for themselves the opportunity of hav- 
ing something to say about the price at 
which they sell their products and 
have thus achieved an economic se- 
curity which without the cooperatives 
would have been utterly impossible. 
For otherwise each farmer as he sold 
his crop would be subject to dictation 
by middlemen controlling a few nar- 
row avenues to the market. And the 
price the farmer received would be 
quite beyond his control. And on the 
other hand there stand some two mil- 
lion American families who have 
joined together in consumer coopera- 
tives to pool their buying power and 
to assert for the first time the right of 
the consumer to have something to 
say about the quality of the products 
which he buys and the price which 
will be paid for it. In Sweden this 
movement has been developed to the 
point where quality and price of 
manufactured goods throughout the 
nation has been affected for the benefit 
of all. And this illustrates a great 
principle of cooperation, namely, the 
principle that the cooperative cannot 
ultimately benefit its own members 
without benefiting also the rest of the 
population as well. And if I may be 
permitted to think ahead a little bit at 
this point, I would like to suggest that 
should the day come when cooperative 
associations of farmers can sell di- 
rectly to really large wholesales of 
consumer cooperatives, then for the 
first time the tremendous gap which 
now exists between what the farmer 


receives for his crops and what the 
consumer pays for food commodities 
can be narrowed to fair and reason- 
able limits. 

I will only mention to you the up- 
wards of a million people who are now 
members of rural electrification co- 
operations; the hundreds of thousands 
who are buying insurance from their 
own .companies, paying premiums to 
themselves and thus retaining control 
of their own savings; and the very 
significant development whereby co- 
operatives in the Middle West partic- 
ularly, pursuing the interest of their 
membership, are entering the field of 
petroleum production and refining. 
By this means larger and larger num- 
bers of rural and urban consumers of 
gasoline and oil products will not only 
be purchasing from their own oil wells 
and refineries through their own mar- 
keting system, but will be establishing 
a yardstick which may in the course 
of time give to the entire American 
nation an accurate gauge as to just 
how much gasoline and oil products 
really ought to cost and to what extent 
the oil monopoly throughout the years 
has been taking unjustified tribute 
from the people of the nation as a 
whole. 

This meeting tonight brings together 
the leaders of what to me is perhaps 
the central and most vital type of co- 
operative enterprise of all, namely the 
cooperative for the handling of the 
people’s money, the credit union 
through which the people generally 
are able to learn that they can man- 
age their own money successfully, that 
they do not need to pay interest to 
Wall Street unless they want to, that 
matters of finance which they have 
been told were so mysterious can as a 
matter of fact be mastered by thou- 
sands of earnest, ordinary citizens. 


HE very heart of the economic 

problem in the United States—and 
in Canada as well—has been the fail- 
ure of the buying power of the people 
to keep up with their power to produce. 
And therefore once again the credit 
union is seen as an all-important in- 
stitution. For installment overcharges, 
usurious interest rates and similar 
exactions from the people by money 
lenders have the inevitable effect of 
significantly reducing the buying 
power of the average family. And 
any cooperative method of doing busi- 
ness, and the credit union especially, 
is striking at the very roots of the eco-. 
nomic problem of America when it 
enables people to keep control of their 
own money, and by paying reasonable 
rates of interest to themselves instead 
of usurious rates to professional 
money lenders to purchase a dollar 
and a quarter’s worth of goods where- 
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as they before could only buy a dol- 
lar’s worth. A 25 per cent increase in 
the people’s buying power will make 
the difference between prosperity and 
depression almost any time. 

Most important of all, however, you 
are meeting here representing groups 
of people who are joined together for 
no purpose of gain, but only for mu- 
tual economic helpfulness to one an- 
other; millions of people who in prac- 
tical fashion are pooling their savings 
in order that the loans which from 
time to time they themselves and their 
neighbors require may be made on a 
decent basis and for the benefit not of 
the loan sharks or finance companies, 
but for the benefit of the whole group. 


T has been my distinct pleasure 
within the last month to read a lit- 
tle book written by your national lead- 
ers, Roy F. Bergengren and Thomas 
W. Doig, entitled “The War and After.” 
Between the covers of that little book 
I read the story of the outstanding 
contribution which credit unions today 
are making toward the victory of the 
forces of freedom in this war. I know 
from it, as well as from other sources 
of information, of the remarkable rec- 
ord which credit unions are making in 
the sale of war bonds, which is so 
vital to the combating of the danger 
of inflation and to the furnishing of the 
sinews of war for our fighting forces. 
I know that you at this moment are 
not attempting to feather your own 
nests or to raise the rate of dividends 
which are paid to credit union mem- 
bers, even though this might in some 
instances be possible. I know that 
you are adopting as a guiding princivle 
the idea that no higher rate of divi- 
dends should be paid by a credit union 
than the rate of interest on United 
States war bonds. And I wonder 
where in all this broad land could be 
found another business enterprise 
ready to do so simple, so downright 
patriotic, so practically unselfish a 
thing as that. I think I know what the 
reason is. For I think Abraham Lin- 
coln was right when he said that God 
must have loved the common people 
best because he made so many of 
them. And I think that any organ- 
ization or movement which brings to- 
gether the common people on a basis 
of mutual aid and helpfulness to one 
another, is quite certain to be capable 
of higher idealism and more funda- 
mental devotion to the common good 
than are other types of organizations. 
The story of Philip W. Eldred who 
gave his life during the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor in order to at- 
tempt to rescue the records of his 
credit union is typical I think of the 
spirit that has brought upwards of 
four million people into membership 
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in credit unions in the United States, 
and a somewhat smaller number in 
Canada, and which can contribute, in 
my judgment, immeasurably to the 
solution of our problems in the future. 
I know it is unnecessary for me to 
urge you to leave this meeting fired 
with a new enthusiasm for the organ- 
ization of new credit unions through- 
out the length and breadth of this con- 
tinent. Perhaps, however, I might be 
pardoned for suggesting that this great 
cooperative movement is really all of 
one piece and for saying that it is my 
earnest hope as time goes on that co- 
operatives of all sorts will draw closer 
and closer to one another in under- 
standing and appreciation of the work 
different ones are carrying on and in 
the application as between various 
units of the cooperative movement of 
the very same principle that brings 
people individually together into a 
credit union or a single cooperative. 
It happens that I am profoundly of 
the opinion that we shall never reach a 
real solution to the economic problems 
of our nation until the present mone- 
tary system whereby the nation itself 
surrenders its sovereign power of 
money creation to private banking 
institutions is changed. I believe it 


is essential, if we are to have a dy- 
namic economy in the future, that the 
nation as such should bring into cir- 
culation from year to year a volume of 
money, debt and interest free, cor- 
responding to the expansion of its 
production and its trade. 

I believe it is wrong for this sover- 
eign nation in order to secure funds 
for the fighting of this war or, after 
the war to maintain a stable purchas- 
ing power in its dollar, to have to pay 
interest to private institutions for the 
use of its own credit. Whoever enjoys 
the power to create money possesses 
likewise the power to levy an un- 
necessary and unjustifiable tax on the 
labor and the wealth of the people of 
the nation. Such a power should 
never be exercised by any group 
smaller than the whole people, nor by 
any agency other than the Congress of 
the nation. 

But it will not be enough for us to 
put money into circulation in an 
honest and constitutional manner. 
There must be knowledge among the 
people as to how they can manage 
their own money. For most of the 
sorrow and distress of the past two 
hundred years in America has been in 

(Continued on page 139) 








First to purchase bonds in the Second War Loan drive in the Third Federal Reserve 
(Philadelphia) District, and possibly first throughout the country, was the Newsmen’s Credit 
Union. 

At the stroke of midnight on April 11, Alfred E. Werner (center), president, and William O. 
Grover (right), treasurer, of the credit union, appeared at the Federal Reserve Bank with a 
check for $5,000. The order for five $1,000 bonds was filled out by a Federal Reserve Guard. 

Werner is on the editorial staff of the Camden, N.J., Morning Post and Grover holds a 


like position with the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


All papers in Philadelphia included the News- 


men’s Credit Union's initial purchase of bonds in their stories of the bond drive opening. 
Morning and evening papers in Camden carried a separate story which detailed the part 
credit unions throughout the nation were playing in the War Loan drive. 

Newsmen’s Credit Union is composed of editorial and mechanical employes of news- 


papers in Philadelphia and Camden. 
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CUNA Annual Meeting 


ONFIDENCE in the future of 
America and in the future of the 
4 credit union movement, was 


clearly indicated the program 
action, approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Credit Union National 
Association at the Ninth Annual 
Meeting. 

The Directors met for two full days, 
May 15th and 16th, at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago, Illinois 

After the opening ceremonies were 
President Reid called upon 
Managing Director Roy F. 
Bergengren to deliver an address dis- 
cussing as Reid put it, “It is a World- 
War that in and 
should have a message of good hope; 
a message not so much about what we 


in of 


finished 
Cuna’s 


wide we are we 


have accomplished, but what is our fu- 
ture. That is the kind of a message that 
is apropos during these trying times.” 


Mr. Bergengren used as the theme 
for his talk a quotation of Moses—Be 
Not Afrightened. He discussed the 


various strengths of the credit union 
movement and how they boded well 
the future. He stated that our 
obligation is clearly expressed in a 
letter he soldier in 
Africa which read in part: “There is 
one thing you can do for us, who are 
fighting this war and that is to make 
the credit union movement stronger 
and stronger; because we are begin- 
ning to appreciate what we are fight- 
ing for. Sure, we are fighting for our 
flag; sure, we are fighting for Amer- 
ica; but we are also fighting for the 
right to be free, economically as well 
as politically. The credit union is one 
thing in my life, which I think is 
worth so much of the sacrifice I have 
to make.” 

Mr. Reid in his final report as Presi- 
dent of Cuna cited the following 
which had been accomplished since 
1939, when he was first elected: 

1—Incorporation of Cuna. 

2—Bridge debt almost eliminated. 

3—Selection of Madison as location 
for National headquarters. 

i—Completion of Filene Memorial 
$150,000 Drive 

5—Enactment of legislation so Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society can be 
democratically controlled by the cred- 
it union movement 

6—$50,000 Excess Bond Coverage. 

7—Dues reduced from 10 cents to 
7 cents per member. 


for 


received from a 
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Votes 


A. B. MacDonald of Nova Scotia. first Cana- 
dian elected to the Executive Committee. 


For 
that: 

1—A study should be made to find 
out what advice may be given credit 
unions, in order to help them increase 
their business. 

2—A Bridge Editorial Policy Com- 
mittee should be established. 


the future he 


recommended 


3—We should as soon as possible 
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Action Program 


reduce our insurance rates. We should 
continue as long as possible to keep 
war clauses out of our contracts. 

4--A committee should be appoint- 
ed to fix adequate prices for materials 
sold by Cuna Supply Cooperative. 

5—Directors of Cuna go on record 
as being in favor of presenting the 
necessary legislation to Congress so 
that credit unions may be eliminated 
from any such regulatory provisions 
as those contained in Regulation W. 

Mr. Bergengren, as Managing Di- 
rector of Cuna, Cuna Supply Cooper- 
ative and Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, reported: 

1—During the period ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1943, 352 credit unions were 
organized. 

2—Cuna Mutual Insurance Soci- 
ety’s coverage decreased $21,810,022: 
number of credit unions served has 
increased by 302; assets have in- 
creased by $76,889; surplus by $190,- 
292; 4104 claims were paid during the 
$2,073,902 has been 


year; paid in 
claims to date; $72,512 in dividends 
was distributed last year; 85 war 


claims totaling 15,000 have been paid 
to date. 

3—The amendment to the Wiscon- 
sin insurance law, makes it possible 
for Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
members to hold area meetings and 
express their desires through dele- 





The Directors were seated in a V arrangement. The theme of the meeting was: United We 
Forge Ahead. 
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LEFT—First set of officers of the National Association of Managing Directors: (left to right) James M. Barry, Secretary; Herb Vetter, Ist Vice 
President: Marjorie Hill, 2nd Vice President; Joseph S. DeRamus, President. Louise McCarren, Treasurer, had to catch a train before the pic- 
ture could be snapped. RIGHT—Among the distinguished visitors were: (left to right) E. H. Hickey, Federal Credit Union Section; E. R. 
Bowen, Cooperative League of America; E. C. Collins, Federal Credit Union Section; H. E. Evans, Ohio Farm Bureau: C. R. Orchard, Fed- 


gates, at an annual meeting, similar to 
the Cuna annual meeting. 

4—The next great service to be ren- 
dered by the credit union movement 
is in the field of low cost life insurance 
for working people. 

5—An executive commitiee should 
be appointed for Cuna Supply Coop- 
erative in order to reduce the cost of 
board meetings. Short run _ forms 
should be eliminated for the duration. 

6—Excess bond coverage claim; 
paid té date total $21,099.88. Dur- 
ing the years 1940, 1941, 1942 pri- 
mary bond premiums have totaled 


$155,799.34 and claims paid totaled 
$72,489.72. 
7—We should institute an audit 


system wherever the state system is 
inadequate, also a broad program of 
education in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of supervisory or auditing 
committees. 

8—Filene Memorial Fund is now 
$152,534 of which amount, $75,000 is 
invested in war bonds. 

9—Bridge circulation decreased 4,- 
321 last year. 

10—More credit unions—more con- 
tact—less liquidations—better super- 
vision—an end to defalcations—more 
active chapters—a sound life insur- 
ance program—a greater circulation 
of an ever improving Bripce—the 
Cuna Supply back in the black—the 
be-inning of a central banking system 
—progress towards our own bonding 
company— infinitely better auditing— 
all these items combine to supply the 
program for the immediate future. 

The Ninth Annual meeting brought 
closer to fruition the long discussed 
central bank for credit unions. The 
directors approved the recommenda- 
tion of the National Bank Committee 
that: A charter for a Cuna National 
Bank should be obtained from the 
United States Government and funds 
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eral Credit Union Section. 


to capitalize the bank should be raised. 

It is believed that a central bank 
will be a valuable asset to the credit 
union movement in the post-war 
period. 

The Dues Committee recommended: 
The dues schedule for the fiscal year 
starting March 1, 1944, shall be six 
cents per credit union member and 
the maximum shall be increased $500 
from the present figure. After consid- 
erable discussion both pro and con— 
the directors voted the dues 
schedule. 


new 


ANNUAL 
CREDIT UNION 
ORGANIZATION AWARD 
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A budget totaling $121,582.60 was 
submitted by the Budget Committee. 
It is $9,469.64 less than last year’s. 
The meeting adopted the committee’s 
budget. 

The Educational Committee pro- 
posed a national credit union mem- 
bership campaign to be sponsored by 
Cuna in the fall of 1943. The pro- 
posal, read the committee’s report, is 
predicated on the theory that credit 
union leaders need to join hands in 
at least one common effort during 

(Continued on page 137) 


Karl S. Little won the Volunteer Credit Union Organization award; Utah won the State prize. 
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Your Privileges Under 
REGULATION W 


By Tom Doig 


UDGING from questions being 
J received at National headquarters 

and from questions presented at 
state league and chapter meetings, 
those people charged with credit union 
management have in many cases not 
familiarized themselves _ sufficiently 
with the terms of Regulation W. 
Thousands of credit unions are turn- 
ing away business every day which 
they should take care of. On the other 
hand, quite a number of credit unions 
are making some errors and actually, 
unintentionally, violating the regula- 
tion. I am listing below three common 
violations by credit unions which have 
come to our attention. 

(1) Some credit unions are making 
small loans, or what they call salary 
advances, to some of their members 
without asking the borrower to fill out 
a Statement of Borrower, Form Reg. 
W-4. 

Regulation W provides: No credit 
union shall make any loan or pay ad- 
vance unless it accepts in good faith 
a Statement of the Borrower as to the 
purposes of the loan im form pre- 
scribed by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. A credit 
union is not the employer of its mem- 
bers and therefore can not advance 
the members’ pay. It can, as a lending 
organization, advance money against 
that pay and this really constitutes a 
loan. Whenever a credit union ad- 
vances money to one of its members, 
it must obtain from that member a 
Statement of the Borrower. 

(2) Many credit unions seem to 
feel that if they accept from a member 
a Statement of Necessity it is possible 
to make him a loan for a period longer 
than twelve months. If a borrower 
properly qualifies to use a Statement 
of Necessity, then the renewed, re- 
vised, or consolidated obligation may 
provide for a schedule of repayment 
as though it were a new instalment 
loan under the regulation. In other 
words, the credit union can give the 
member under these circumstances 
twelve months from the date of execu- 
tion of the Statement of Necessity to 
repay the renewed, revised, or con- 
solidated loan. It may not give him 
more than twelve months. 

(3) Section 10 (b) of Regulation W 
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provides two different methods for 
handling additions to outstanding 
credit held by the credit union. 

Under Option 1 the credit union 
writes a new note in an amount which 
includes the balance of the old loan, 
plus the new advance. The terms of 
repayment of this new loan provide 
for monthly repayments in sufficient 
amount so that one-twelfth of the 
new advance repays each month and 
in addition the first several monthly 
payments are sufficiently large to also 
include the regular monthly payments 
under the old agreement. 

For example, let us suppose that an 
individual borrowed from a credit 
union $120, agreeing to repay it in 
twelve monthly instalments of $10 
each, and that he has repaid for nine 
months and now owes a balance of 
$30. At this point he desires to obtain 
an additional $60 through a consolida- 
tion, bringing the total of his loan up 
to $90. Under the first option, the new 
note may be so drawn that for the first 
three months he will pay $15 each 
month, $10 of which really meets the 
conditions outlined in his original 
note which called for repayments of 
$10 a month, and $50 of which applies 
against the new $60 loan and would 
repay that within the twelve-month 
period of time. 

Under Option 2 the credit union 
writes a new note in an amount equal 
to the old balance plus the new ad- 
vance and provides for repayment of 
this new amount in equal instalments. 
These instalments must be equal and 
may not spread over a period exceed- 
ing twelve months and the monthly 
instalments must be in an amount 
equal to those paid on the old obliga- 
tion. In some cases the portion of the 
rule calling for instalments in an 
amount as large as the payments on 
the old obligation will prohibit giving 
the borrower a twelve-month period 
for repayment. 

Some credit unions using this sec- 
ond option have written the new note 
for twelve months regardless of the 
fact that this permitted smaller 
monthly payments than called for un- 
der the old note. This is a violation of 
the terms of Regulation W. 

Under Option 2 this same $90 loan 
would run for only nine months and 
would repay at the rate of $10 each 


month, since the regulation provides 
that under the terms of repayment of 
the consolidated loan the monthly 
payments may not be less than the 
amount which was being repaid on the 
original loan. In this case that amount 
was $10 and therefore $10 is the mini- 
mum amount to be collected each 
month, and since $90 is the total the 
note may run only nine months. 

Suppose the borrower had origi- 
nally borrowed $120 agreeing to re- 
pay it in twelve monthly instalments 
of $10 each and had made nine pay- 
ments, leaving a balance of $30. Sup- 
pose he now wanted to borrow $150, 
bringing the total of his loan up to 
$180. In this case, under Option 1 he 
would repay for the first three months 
$22.50 a month and for the next nine 
months $12.50 a month, thus repaying 
the whole obligation in twelve months’ 
time. Under Option 2 this same addi- 
tional advance, which brought the 
total of the loan up to $180, céuld be 
made and the repayment would neces- 
sarily be $15 for each of the twelve 
months inasmuch as the loan must 
repay within twelve months. 

We are anxious to comply with the 
terms of Regulation W. Let’s read it 
carefully and also the interpretations 
which have been issued. Read par- 
ticularly our letter of June 2, 1942. 
Additional copies of this letter may 
be obtained from the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The foregoing all has to do with 
errors which credit unions have made 
in their own favor because of mis- 
understanding or misinterpretation. 
Many credit unions, however, are los- 
ing a tremendous volume of business 
because of their failure to understand 
the regulation. It is important that 
credit unions continue to function 
effectively. Important from the point 
of view of your members and impor- 
tant also to our war effort. 

The following is an excerpt from 
hearings before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations— 
House of Representatives—Seventy- 
Eighth Congress. “Investigation of 
Finance Companies. 

Mr. Rabaut: I want you to tell us 
something about the  small-loan 
finance companies. 

Mr. Arnold: Two of the most im- 

(Continued on page 137) 
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let’s look at 


LIFE INSURANCE AND AUDITS 


\X ] HILE the inspirational value 
of a national credit union 
meeting is very great, par- 

ticularly in war time, there was much 

of practical consequence that came out 

of the Chicago meetings on May 15 

and 16. 


To begin with the CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society now has a green 
light to enter the broad field of life 
insurance. This was accomplished first 
by the enactment of the CUNA Mutual 
Control Bill by the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, next by the amendments to the 
Articles of Incorporation of the So- 
ciety by the members and finally by 
the adoption of appropriate amend- 
ments to the By-Laws of the Society 
by the Directors. 


It will take a few weeks to get a life 
insurance program organized, but we 
hope to be able to present the plans in 
the July Brunce. It is my profound per- 
sonal conviction that a new field of 
service is opening up to us, equal in 
importance to our service in the field 
of short term credits. 


Some years ago, in Massachusetts, 
after an investigation of one of the 
outstanding industrial units of the 
state, a plan of low cost life insurance 
was inaugurated. This was made pos- 
sible by the fact that Massachusetts 
has a system of Savings Banks Life 
Insurance which is ° administered 
through a state department created for 
that purpose and which writes the 
insurance through mutual savings 
banks in the state. This probably con- 
stitutes the finest insurance program 
to date for working people anywhere 
in the United States. In many Massa- 
chusetts credit unions a system has 
been worked out to make this insur- 
ance available for credit union mem- 
bers through direct credit union par- 
ticipation. This has resulted in in- 
finitely better programs for credit 
union members at greatly reduced 
costs. 

That is the field which is now open 
to the CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety. We hope that all credit union 
members will, as the opportunity 
opens up, make use of it. 

Another matter of great practical 
importance has to do with defalca- 
tions, which have increased rapidly 
during the past year. This is a matter 
which, quite naturally, came in for 
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much discussion at the meetings. Be- 
fore we can stop these defalcations, 
we must understand where they orig- 
inate. The doctor must make a diag- 
nosis before he can begin treatments. 

Let us first look to general condi- 
tions affecting the situations. It seems 
to be a fact that wars do something 
to financial morality. Whenever there 
is a war there is an increase of defal- 
cations on the part of bonded persons. 
That is not an alibi for our own situa- 
tion but it is doubtless a partial ex- 
planation. However we must go much 
further to understand why the very 
exceptional record which we enjoyed 
for many years is now being threat- 
ened. Theoretically the credit union 
is a perfect set-up in this regards. The 
power is in the membership and the 
members elect a supervisory or audit- 
ing committee, which is supposed to 
examine the books at least quarterly. 
A form of audit report is provided 
which, if executed accurately, calls 
for enough examination to constitute 
an excellent check up of the affairs 
of the credit union. Again we provide 
in all of our laws for annual exterior 
audits by the state supervisory de- 
partment or the Federal department 
having Federal credit union supervi- 
sion. 

There could be no serious credit 
union defalcations if (a) the supervi- 
sory (auditing) committees functioned 
properly and if (b) the state or Fed- 
eral annual audit was the equivalent 
of the audit; which would be given to 
a credit union by a certified public ac- 
countant who had been employed to 
make a thorough audit. Such a com- 
bination would detect any defalcation 
so early that there would be no serious 
problem. 

Once in a very great while there 
comes along a born looter. I mean by 
that someone who is not only funda- 
mentally dishonest but is so skillful 
that he can fool, for some years, even 
a most careful auditor. I have in mind 
one man who was much trusted in his 
state. He was a high officer in the state 
league and he was treasurer of two 
credit unions. By using them both, he 
looted them. Finally a simultaneous 
examination was made by the state 
banking department of both the credit 
unions and then his racket was discov- 
ered. He was smart enough to be able 
to continue his stealing for four or 


By Roy F. Bergengren 


five years before he was caught. There 
is probably no real protection against 
the skilled, born looter; very fortu- 
nately few, find their way into credit 
union management. 

Most of our defalcations start with 
the stealing of small sums which the 
treasurer fully intends to replace. 
He is playing the market, gambling on 
the horses, has some kind of a doubt- 
ful business venture on the side which 
is on the rocks, is supporting his fam- 
ily on one side of the tracks and some 
woman of his fancy on the other side 
of town, or finds himself confronted 
with a need of money which, to him, 
is great enough to be worth the loss 
of his honor. His stealings are small 
at first; that is true probably of 90° 
of all credit union defalcations. A 
smart supervisory committee would 
detect the difficulty. An adequate state 
examination would find out about the 
stealing before it amounted to much. 
But the supervisory committee falls 
down and state examination is super- 
ficial and the stealing goes on until the 
little, inconsequential, initial stealing 
has become important. 

Obviously it is our problem. It is up 
to us to do something about it and to 
do it now. Let’s get off our coats and 
roll up our sleeves and tackle the 
problem. First may I suggest what I 
think is the ideal solution of the prob- 
lem of credit union examination. | 
have long believed that examination 
should be the function of the state 
leagues. I believe that we would be 
better off if we had neither state nor 
Federal examination. Suppose, for 
example, that all the states and the 
Federal governments should suddenly 
declare: “We wash our hands of you 
and won’t examine you anymore.” 
What wouid we do? We would, I think, 
set up an examining force in each 
state, consisting of well trained ac- 
countants and we would choose only 
those accountants who could measure 
up to the highest standards of profes- 
sional skill and integrity. We would 
then train these accountants in credit 
union accounting and we would insist 
on at least an annual audit of every 
credit union by one of these certified 
public accountants and more frequent 
audits where the initial audit dis- 
closed such additional audits to be 
necessary. The credit union would 
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pay, in each case, the cost of the audit. 
This would probably, in 
amount to more than the present cost 
but—what of it? 


most 


cases 
There is no insur- 
toa credit union as 
, 

This in- 


surance is so valuable that it is worth 


ance So valuable 


a stiff, exterior annual audit 


any reasonable price to attain 

I think this is the eventual solution 
and, while it will take some time to 
attain it, it is the goal towards which 
we should be pointing 

Meantime do? First 
every state league, in all states where 


what can we 
annual audits are known to be ineffec- 
tive, should 

mittee to see 


appoint a 
what the 
visory department can be induced to 
do about it. Possibly that state can get 
better audits by 


strong com- 


State super- 


pay for 
them; possibly it can get the state to 


agreeing to 


agree to certified public accountants 
such as I have discussed; with copies 
of these audits to be filed annually 
with the state. Possibly the state de- 
partment will agree with the commit- 
tee to amendments to the law which, 
if enacted, will give the state the task 
of making better audits and the credit 
unions the obligation to pay adequate- 
ly for these audits. 

We the notion that 
we can expect thorough state audits 
if we do not pay for them 


must get over 


This same league committee should 
familiarize themselves with this prob- 
lem of defalcations and also do what- 
ever is necessary to tighten things up 

The next step is to get supervisory 
committees which will take their obli- 
gations seriously. Many of them now 
do. In many 
frequent 


credit unions there are 
public accountant 


audits. But too may supervisory com- 


certified 


mittees obviously do not comply with 


their full legal obligations. Various 
suggestions were made. One state 
league managing director suggested 


that these committees should be paid. 
Whatever we do must be predicated 
on understanding of the problem and 
done as soon as possible. I suggest 
that all chapters open their fall sea- 
with at least three consecutive 
sessions devoted to a discussion of this 
problem of checking defalcations and 
increasing the efficiency of supervi- 
sory committees. 


sons 


I suggest that each state league ar- 
range for a series of schools for su- 
pervisory committees in cooperation 
with the CUNA Educational Depart- 
ment. 
that every credit union 
look to itself: at board meetings, how 
many attend? To what extent are the 
operating problems of the credit union 
discussed? After all is said and done, 
the directors are responsible for the 
management of the affairs of the credit 


I suggest 
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union and if the supervisory commit- 
tee isn’t functioning it is up to the di- 
rectors to do something very definite 
about it. To what extent do your di- 
rectors examine the reports of your 
supervisory committee and the way 
and manner of making the reports? 
This business of stopping defalcations 
is the job of all of us and we must get 
at it. 


Meantime a word for the over- 
whelming majority of credit union 
treasurers who serve, month after 


month, year after year, mostly for the 
love of service and honestly, faithfully 
and with self 
sacrifice. 

We bond in CUNA approximately 
eight thousand individuals, probably 
more than that because so many of our 
bonds are blanket bonds. The per- 
centage of defalcations is extremely 
small. The difficulty primarily is that 
defaleations, when occasionally they 
do occur, are apparently permitted to 
continue so long that the total de- 
falcation, in the end, is heavy. That 
surely can be stopped. 


tremendous personal 


Meantime—hats off to credit union 
bonded persons, the vast majority of 
whom are men and women of such 
integrity that their affairs would be 
managed with scrupulous honesty 
whether they were bonded or not. 
Our folks are honest: let’s all work to- 
gether to stay honest. 

This article is a preliminary discus- 
sion of the problem. From careful 
thinking constructive solutions of it 
are bound to materialize. We want 
suggestions and every suggestion sub- 
mitted will receive most at- 
tention. In conclusion, therefore, may 
I summarize a few practical sug- 
gestions which could be put into im- 
mediate operation: 

(1) Each state league should ap- 
point a strong committee to contact 
the state supervisory department in 
all states where auditing by the state 
is inadequate to secure either better 
audits under the present law or the 
substitution of audits by auditors 
elected by the leagues with the ap- 
proval of the state supervisory de- 
partments and, finally, the careful 
drafting of legislation to assure ad- 
equate audits by the state. 


earnest 


(2) Educational effort to convince 
all credit unions that adequate audits 
imperatively essential and that 
they are worth what they cost. 

(3) The immediate development of 
chapter programs devoted to the 
duties of supervisory or auditing com- 
mittees. To further that reeommenda- 
tion Assistant Managing Director Doig 
has prepared chapter programs to that 
end which are now being distributed. 

(4) 


are 


The development in localities 


having more than one credit union of 
supervisory committee 
study supervisory committee practices 
and to improve the same. 

(5) A reconciliation by the super- 
visory committee in each credit union 
monthly of the bank statement. 

(6) A passbook check of 1/12th of 
the passbooks monthly by a system 
which will assure adequate passbook 
check up and balancing of all pass- 
books within the period of a year. 


schools’ to 


(7) Constant contact with the prob- 
lem by boards of directors to make 
certain that supervisory committees 
function. 

Next month I will discuss how this 
problem is met practically in some 
very successful credit unions which 
depend on their own initiative to as- 
sure sustained auditing of their ac- 
counts. 
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“KR moment's con- 
sideration of the pos- 
sible loss an auto- 


mobile accident would 
cause may reveal 
alarming possibilities. 


Farsighted auto- 
mobile owners will 
find a discussion of in- 
surance coverage with 
our representative a 
wise precaution. Your 
inquiry is invited.” 
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Your Privileges 
Under Regulation W 
(Continued from page 134) 


portant investigations that we are do- 
ing now are small loans and insurance, 
and I will ask Mr. Comer to speak on 
that, because I think a change of voice 
might help. 

Mr. Comer: Since we were before 
you last time we have done something 
about small loans and loan sharks. 
Recently some of us went down to 
Atlanta and Dallas. We have a man 
in St. Louis now. There is a fight in 
Missouri between the loan sharks 
and the regulated companies. We are 
starting, but we need a large amount 
of money to complete the investiga- 
tion. 

There are two classes of small-loan 
companies. There are the 30 and 36 
percent companies that operate under 
state small-loan laws, and then the 
loan sharks who operate largely under 
cover. We need to know whether 
there is a tie-up between the two 
groups. 

Here is a table that was patched to- 
gether here and there out of data from 
the past four or five years. Here are 
twenty of the great loan sharks of the 
country and here are the names of 
local offices which some of them oper- 
ate in common. 

What we need to do is to get over 
the country and bring this chart up to 
date and see the degree of overlapping 
in the ownership of local companies. 
This may become one of the biggest 
antitrust suits we ever had, because 
there is $500,000,000 lent at 30 and 36 
per cent annually, and roughly $100,- 
000,000 lent at 120 and 240 per cent. 
Loan sharks are especially trouble- 
some around the war plants. They 
cluster around those gates like flies to 
lend their money at these ruinous 
rates. 

THE WAR AGENCIES HAVE 
COMPLAINED. SOME HAVE SAID 
THAT THEY HAVE EITHER GOT 
TO STOP MARKING MORE AIR- 
PLANES OR GET RID OF THE 
LOAN SHARKS AROUND THE 
PLANTS. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rabaut: Do you know from 
your study of it so far whether there 
has been a big increase in the amount 
of money being loaned this year, due 
to the number of people who will be 
asked to pay income taxes? 

Mr. Comer: WE HAVE NOT MADE 
A STATISTICAL TABULATION OF 
THAT FOR THIS YEAR. WE DO 
KNOW THAT THE COMPLAINTS 
ARE GROWING AND THAT THE 
WAR PLANTS ARE BESET WITH 
LOAN SHARKS.” 

The above quotation indicates there 
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is still a great deal of loan business. 

Plenty has been published on Regu- 
lation W by now so that its provisions 
should be easy to grasp. See espe- 
cially Regulation W chart in the June 
42 Brince, page 128, and the last mail- 
ing issued by the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association on June 2, 1942. 
Copies of the CUNA mailing are still 
available, if you’ve lost yours. 

If you have been struggling to keep 
everything in your head, why bother? 
These two studies of the regulation are 
easy to refer to; you don’t need to 
memorize the regulation any more 


than you need to memorize the phone 
book. 


Many credit unions have found it a 
good working method to turn over 
Regulation W to the chairman of the 
credit committee. No one man should 
have to shoulder the whole burden of 
the credit union. 

Forms such as the Statement of 
Borrower (Form Reg. W-4) and 
Statement of Necessity (Form Reg. 
W-5) may be obtained from your state 
league or the CUNA Supply Coopera- 
tive. 

Read the Brince, it contains fre- 
quent articles on Regulation W. 

If you are in doubt of any loan re- 
fer the matter to your state league 
managing director or this office before 
refusing to make the loan. 





CUNA Annual Meeting Votes 
Action Program 


(Continued from page 133) 

1943 which will (1) revitalize the 
urge to render credit union service to 
the maximum number of persons, 
(2) recreate a progressive attitude 
toward our more profound problems 
and (3) to reawaken our senses to the 
potential power of the movement. 

A unanimous vote adopted the pro- 
posal. 

During the meeting a Brince Edi- 
torial Policy Committee was estab- 
lished. After holding several sessions, 
it submitted the following: 

We are not attempting in this short 
period to evolve a comprehensive 
statement of objectives and policies. 
These are the recommendations of the 
Bridge Editorial Policy Committee, 
with respect to questions that have 
been raised at the current meetings. 

1—Your committee commends the 
excellent editing of the past year and 
cites the following outstanding ar- 
ticles of the past year: 

a—100 Practical Questions for Edu- 
cational Committees. 

b—What About It? 

c—The Theory of Dividends. 

d—Advertising Credit Union Prin- 
ciples. 


e—You're a Director Now. 

f—Ontario Groups Gain in War. 

2. The Brince should carry articles 
designed to promote discussion in a 
democratic manner of problems and 
practices of credit unions and of the 
credit union movement. 

3—Special issues have proven their 
value, and another special member- 
ship issue similar to the January, 
1943, issue is recommended. 

4—There is wide demand for ar- 
ticles about credit union operational 
and policy problems. Even more of 
these articles are recommended. 

5—It is the recommendation of this 
committee that THe Bripce deal with 
such subjects as taxes, social security, 
cooperatives and similar current top- 
ics, insofar as such subjects affect 
credit union members. 

6—It is recommended that no paid 
advertisements or editorial material 
be permitted in connection with the 
candidacy of any member for 
office. 

7—This committee recommends that 
important topics of controversy within 
the credit union movement should 
have opposing views presented in THE 
Brince. The pro and con type of pres- 
entation is suggested for such topics 
as: The Relative Importance of Or- 
ganization and Service in League 
Programs; Should Credit Unions be 
Organized in War Plants?: Should 
Credit Unions Pay Patronage Divi- 
dends? 

The report was adopted. 

The scope of the Policies Committee 
was broadened this year. The commit- 
tee was requested to include in its 
report a statement of objectives of the 
Credit Union National Association. 

The committee’s report stated the 
objectives to be: 

1—To advance, encourage and 
foster the principles and practices of 
cooperative pooling and use of the 
credit and financial resources of aver- 
age salaried and income groups. 

2—To exemplify the American 
ideals—of equality of man—freedom 
of opportunity—and unselfish cooper- 
ation—by their practical application 
in the control and use of credit and 
financial resources. 

3—To encourage thrift, regulated 
savings, and prudent economic man- 
agement of credit and financial 
sources. 


any 


re- 


4—To afford all persons an oppor- 
tunity to have a direct voice in the 
control of all public, financial and 
economic affairs. 

5—To coordinate and unite all cred- 
it union groups—encouraging organi- 
zational activities—frequent group 
assemblies—interchange of thought— 
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and in all manner necessary, advanc- 
ing their ideas and ideals. 

6—To provide loan facilities at the 
lowest possible rates, and to combat 
the imposition of excessive and usuri- 
ous rates of interest 

Specific Policy: 

1—To encourage the establishment 
and maintenance of effective govern- 
mental supervision of credit union 
operations where such supervision is 
now lacking or inadequate 

2—To require governmental super- 
vising agencies to permit collaboration 
by Cuna in strengthening credit union 
operation and preventing credit union 
dissolutions. 

3—That it be the policy of the 
Credit Union National Association 
that THe Bripce should not be used 
as a medium for political purposes. 
In furtherance of this policy should 
not accept for publication any polit- 
ical advertisements, articles, letters, 
or other material of a political nature. 

The directors adopted this report. 

These resolutions were voted: 

That a special study be made by 
Cuna of the defalcation situation. 

That Cuna take action to secure 
for credit union members the right of 
allotment in all the armed forces (the 
Navy permits it now) to their credit 
union for the purpose of payment of 
insurance premiums or other obliga- 
tions which they may designate and 
as they may direct 

That the Federal Credit Union Act 
be amended to permit loans up to $500 
to members on their own signature. 

That Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety be urged to resume the issuing 
of individual life policies just as soon 
as practical 

That the Board of Directors of the 
Credit Union National Association 
recognize the National Association of 
Managing Directors and wish it suc- 
cess. 

That the Organization and Educa- 
tion Department, using the experience 
of the past, immediately develop a 
complete program for supervisory 
committee instruction that will be 
applicable to both state and Federal 
credit unions, all to the end that we 
may put the safeguards around the 
credit unions that are intended by the 
laws and by-laws 

That the National Association of 
Managing Directors recommend that 
Cuna make a study of the audit sys- 
tem of the Raiffeisen Societies and the 
credit unions in Quebec, and that a 
report be made to the Executive 
Committee of Cuna at its September 
meeting and that copies of this report 
be sent to all managing directors. 

That Cuna request an order by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
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poration guaranteeing funds held in 
a trust account by a credit union for 
its members or others pending issu- 
ance of war bonds, while such trust 
account is deposited in an affiliated 
bank; the guarantee to cover the in- 
dividual amount belonging to the 
member or other person placing such 
amount with the credit union, not- 
withstanding the total trust fund may 
exceed $5,000. 

That the North Side “L” Federal 
Credit Union hereby urges the Credit 
Union National Association to formu- 
late now a plan that would expand 
and harness credit unionism on a 
worldwide basis, as one of the tools 
to be used toward that end, to secure 
the enactment of such legislation as 
would permit such a plan to function 
immediately after the war has ended, 
and to solicit the endorsement and co- 
operation of all credit unions, labor 
unions, churches and other organiza- 
tions, as well as the governments of 
all allied and neutral nations in the 
promotion of the plan. 

That we endorse the principles in- 
volved in the Voorhis-Wagner-Post- 
War Reconstruction Bill (H.R. 36) 
and that we do everything possible to 
secure its enactment. 

Three more Canadian Leagues were 
represented at the meeting. The 
Prince Edward Island Credit Union 
League was admitted to membership 
in Cuna last September. The Credit 
Union Federation of Saskatchewan 
and the Montreal Credit Union Feder- 
ation were admitted at this meeting. 

The Officers and members of Cuna’s 
Executive Committee for the coming 
year are: 

R. A. West, President. 

L. A. Pinkney, Ist Vice Pres. 

Karl S. Little, Secretary. 

A. B. MacDonald, Treasurer. 

John J. Ammering, Vice President. 

Chas. W. McKeever, Vice President. 

Harold Moses, Vice President. 

Gurden P. Farr, Vice President. 

Charles P. Byrne, Vice President. 

A. B. MacDonald is the first repre- 
sentative of a Canadian League to be 
elected an officer of Cuna. 

Saturday evening the Illinois Credit 
Union League sponsored a dinner for 
the Directors. Congressman Jerry S. 
Voorhis of California addressed the 
session (see page 129). At this meet- 
ing Karl S. Little of Utah was an- 
nounced the winner of the $100 War 
Bond prize in the Volunteer Credit 
Union Organization Contest. The Utah 
League won the prize for having or- 
ganized the most credit unions in pro- 
portion to population. The prize is a 
hand-carved wooden plaque of the 
credit union symbol—the little man 
under the umbrella. 


Credit Union—John Doe’s Bank— 
the recently produced credit union 
movie was also shown. 

League managing directors held 
their annual conference on May 14th. 
In addition to discussing problems and 
exchanging ideas, they formed the 
National Association of Managing Di- 
rectors. 

The officers of the new organization 
are: 

Joseph S. DeRamus (Ill.), Pres- 
ident. 

Herb W. Vetter (Iowa), Ist Vice 
President. 

Marjorie Hill (Mo.) 2nd Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Louise McCarren (Ohio), Treasur- 
er. 

James M. Barry (Kans.-Nebr.), 
Secretary. 

The Officers and Directors of Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society are: 

Edward L. Shanney (Mass.), Pres- 
ident. 

W. W. Pratt (Pa.), Vice President. 

Joseph S. DeRamus (IIll.), Secre- 
tary. 

Geo. F. Feller (Minn.), Treasurer. 

John L. Moore (Calif.), Director. 

Moses C. Davis (Ga.), Director. 

Wm. Reid (N. Y.), Director. 

Capt. R. L. Conrod (Tex.), Director. 

Harry C. Lash (Ia.), Director. 

F. L. Andrews (Fla.), Director. 

The Officers and Directors of the 
Cuna Supply Cooperative are: 

Karl S. Little (Utah), President. 

A. B. MacDonald (Nova Scotia), 
Vice President. 

John A. Fuller (Ga.), Treasurer. 

Matt A. Pottiger (Pa.), Secretary. 

Geo. W. Graham (Kans.), Director. 

C. A. Andrus (Wash.), Director. 

L. A. Nixon (Conn.), Director. 

Marion Gregory (Ill.), Director. 

John Suominen (Mass.), Director. 





In the Press 


“What Is a Credit Union” is the 
title of an article by Roy F. Bergen- 
gren, which appeared in the June is- 
sue of Cooperative Digest, a national 
magazine of agricultural cooperation. 
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The Four Freedoms 
Through Cooperation 
(Continued from page 131) 


my estimation due to the failure of the 
people to learn to do this, and to the 
fact that they have permitted a favored 
few to manage these matters for them. 

The world as a whole, and the United 
States especially, is in desperate need 
today of groups of people sufficiently 
farsighted and unselfish to work sin- 
cerely and untiringly for a lasting 
peace. That peace will only be pos- 
sible if America assumes her full part 
in perfecting it. America must partic- 
ipate with the other peace-seeking na- 
tions of this world in this great work. 

The nations of the world must be 
prepared to prevent aggression of one 
nation against another from getting 
started again in the future. Most peo- 
ple will agree that the roots of the 
present conflict are to be found in the 
successful invasion of Manchuria by 
Japan, the conquest of Ethiopia by 
Italy, and Hitler’s march into the 
Rhineland. 

Second, however, there must be a 
true freedom for all peoples—a free- 
dom for China not only from Japanese 
aggression, but against demands for 
extraterritorial rights on the part of 
Britain, America, or any other nation 
—the right of the people of Latin 
America to develop their national life 
fully and freely under the principles 
of the Good Neighbor policy and not 
as economic colonies of other nations 
—the right of the people of India to 
have their problems considered as 
those of a great people rather than 
those of a dependency of European 
power—and finally the right of peo- 
ples in colonial areas to some form of 
international control, rather than the 
subjugation of their own interests to 
those of some mighty nation. 

No people, however, can be truly free 
unless it has the right and opportunity 
for a balanced economic develop- 
ment including industrial development 
within its own borders. The whole 
conception that some nations are to 
be industrial exploitive nations, and 
others to be so-called backward na- 
tions furnishing only markets and 
sources of raw material, will be swept 
away by this war as was the case to 
some degree after the first World War. 

If, however, we are to do our part 
in helping the simpler nations to 
achieve this economic balance and 
development, it then becomes ab- 
solutely essential that within the bor- 
ders of our country our people be en- 
abled to consume an amount of goods 
and services equivalent to their own 
production. For otherwise they will 
be afraid of imports and afraid of the 
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loss of markets in case the nations of 
Asia or of Latin America achieve a full 
stature of rounded economic develop- 
ment. 

And finally one basis of future peace 
must be found in the development of 
truly mutually advantageous trade 
between the peoples of the world. The 
development of international trade, in 
my opinion, is no solution to the prob- 
lems of the peoples of the world, but 
it is indeed one of the necessary con- 
stituent elements in such a solution 
and without it there is bound to be 
revived the old rivalry and conflict be- 
tween militarily powerful nations at- 
tempting to stake out for themselves 
areas in the world where they can 
artificially control trade and com- 
merce, assure themselves of raw ma- 
terials to the exclusion of other peo- 
ples, and take for themselves the 
major share of the markets afforded in 
those areas. The only alternative to 
such a situation is, as I have said, the 
development of a trade and commerce 
which will be of two-way advantage 
to those engaged in it. In all these 
ways America must take up her re- 
sponsibility for the future peace of 
mankind. 

There will be—indeed there are 
now—forces in our own country, as 
well as in other nations, whose in- 
fluence will have the effect of prevent- 
ing this work of building a real peace 
from being successful. I know that 
the credit union movement will do its 
full part in combating those forces of 
cynicism, disintegration and hopeless- 
ness. 


HE impact of the cooperative 

movement as expressed through 
credit unions is to teach people that the 
motive of service and mutual aid can 
be as strong or stronger than the 
motive of profit in American economic 
life. Government cannot teach this 
lesson. It can help in various ways. 
It can help to establish a greater se- 
curity. It must help to break the hold 
upon our economic life of the dead 
hand of monopoly which at the mo- 
ment I regret to say seems to be get- 
ting stronger in the land. But gov- 
ernment cannot teach people moral 
and spiritual lessons. Only the people 
can do that for themselves. But the 
people as a whole, even groups of 
people joined together by ties of 
loyalty, possess vast power as they 
learn to marshal their buying power 
together to pay interest to themselves 
instead of to monopolies, to use their 
own money for the benefit of the 
group. And if these ideas and methods 
of doing business spread to enough 
people, then the power of the common 
man will be irresistible because he will 
be in unquestioned command of the 


central economic power of free society 
—the purchasing power of the nation. 

Once a people learns to manage its 
own money it can command its own 
destiny. Why then should people be- 
long to credit unions? Why then are 
you people gathered here in this meet- 
ing? Simply because by means of this 
movement American citizens are put- 
ting their money to work not only for 
their own benefit, but for the benefit 
ultimately of all their fellow citizens. 
Because here is a form of economic 
organization wherein no person can 
benefit himself without benefiting 
others at the same time. And because 
in the teaching and learning of that 
lesson lies the principal hope for the 
future happiness and safety and free- 
dom of our children. 

If I mistake not this principle is an 
economic expression of the Second 
Great Commandment. And it is my 
firm belief that the cooperative move- 
ment in its fundamental conception 
and its practical effect constitutes an 
application to the economic problems 
of this modern day of the fundamental 
principles of the Christian religion. 

Why am I so deeply interested in 
cooperatives? 

Because I know the economic prob- 
lems that have been destroying de- 
mocracy and freedom in other coun- 
tries must be solved. Because I know 
free government cannot live where 
there are no free farmers. Because | 
know that the unemployment problem 
has not been solved and that it must 
be solved before constitutional democ- 
racy as a form of government will be 
safe. Because I know that men, in an 
age that they know could be an age 
of plenty, are not for long going to 
endure the misery and humiliation of 
joblessness again—especially not when 
they have just returned from defend- 
ing their Nation in the front lines of 
war. Because I know that private 
monopoly in industry and especially 
in finance means the end of free enter- 
prise and has been the very basis upon 
which Nazi and Fascist dictatorships 
have been built in other countries. 
Because I know that the solution of 
all evil things must ultimately be 
found in methods that are good, in 
methods that partake to a considerable 
extent at least of eternal laws of God. 

I am interested in cooperatives be- 
cause they can and they have restored 
to farmers in this country and in many 
other countries the control over their 
own economic destiny. I believe in 
them because they offer a way to 
make the dollar of the working man 
buy more of the products he and his 
fellows produce. I believe in them 
because the more business they do the 
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better they prosper, because never can 
they be successful by a restriction on 
production or distribution or ex- 
change I believe in them because 
they are the only means I know 
whereby these problems, which must 
be worked out if democracy is to live, 
can be solved without a vast control 
over the lives of men by government 
I believe in them because they can 
only succeed as they increase the wel- 
fare of others besides themselves o1 
their own members—because the suc- 
cess of a cooperative therefore accords 
perfectly with the eternal principle of 
the Golden Rule 

I believe in cooperatives because 
they are the one means that I know of 
whereby I am sure our problem of 
poverty in the midst of plenty can be 
solved—and what is more, solved 
without resort to governmental dicta- 
torship or to the development of a 
dependence of millions of people upon 
governmental support Cooperatives 
are true democracy in the practical 
field of economic life because each 
member has one vote whether his 
financial contribution be large or 
small. If we believe in democracy 
sincerely we just have to believe in 
cooperatives 

And last of all I believe in them be- 
cause they offer to the common people 
something they can do for themselves 
now with their small resources, a great 
and sound idea, a willingness to study 
and to work, and a deep and abiding 
loyalty. These resources every group 
of people in all the world possess. And 
therefore the message of the coopera- 
tives to a distressed world is more 
fundamentally a message of hope than 
any other message I know. 


Worth the Price 
To the Editors 
If you will permit me a little 

“aside”, I want to say that Nugent's 
article on the small bank loan prob- 
lem in the May Brince is worth the 
year’s subscription. Certainly well 
put, and enlightening. I had read the 
newspaper accounts in the Madison 
papers, as I happened to be in Madi- 
son at the time, but I couldn't decide 
just what the argument was. Mr. Nu- 
gent cleared it up in fine style, and 
incidentally, made me _ appreciate, 
more than ever, the value represented 
by Credit Union interest rates. 

Yours truly, 

GEORGE KOHLER, 


LaCr« sse, Wisconsin 








Cuna’s Address 

All mail addressed to Cuna and 
affiliates, should include the zone 
number 6 in the address, viz: 

Credit Union National Association, 
Inc.. Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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lf You're Human 


You Don't Like to 
Collect from Widows! 





What do you do when a borrower dies? Col- 
lect the loan from the widow? Sue the co-mak- 


ers? Seize the collateral? 


You don’t have to do that if your credit union 
uses Loan Protection Insurance. You can pro- 
tect all loans against the death and permanent 
disability of your borrowers. When a member 
dies, CUNA Mutual Insurance Society pays the 
loan. You get the satisfaction of telling the 
widow and co-makers that the loan is paid. Your 
members get real credit union service. Co-mak- 
ers are more willing to sign for their friends, 
knowing that they are not going to be left hold- 


ing the bag if the maker dies or is disabled. 


There is no credit union service that makes 
more good friends for the credit union than 
Loan Protection Insurance. Ask the credit union 


that has it! 


Write today for our free leaflet on Loan Pro- 


tection. 





our contracts! 








Madison, Wisconsin 
THE BRIDGE—June, 








There is No ASF toa 
War Clause in CUNA Mourvar Insurance Society 
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Are Your Books in Balance? 
(Continued from page 128) 


the General Ledger. After the Gen- 
eral Ledger has been brought into 
balance, we can, for our present pur- 
pose, consider that the General Ledger 
control accounts are correct. 

The next step is to check back the 
amounts appearing on the trial bal- 
ance of the Individual Share and Loan 
Ledgers to the individual accounts for 
the purpose of determining that the 
correct amounts were picked up. At 
the same time, the balance of each 
individual account should be verified 
by recomputing the balance on the 
basis of the items posted to the ac- 
count. After this has been done, the 
trial balance should again be added. 

If the error is not located by this 
procedure, the total share  with- 
drawals, as shown on the Individual 
Share Ledgers for the month, should 
be determined. This total should agree 
with the total of the debit postings to 
the Shares account in the General 
Ledger for the same month. The rea- 
sons for any differences should be de- 
termined by checking the withdrawal 
items from column 9 of the Journal 
and Cash Record to the Individual 
Share Ledgers. 

If the individual loan accounts are 
not in agreement with the Loan ac- 
count in the General Ledger, the same 
procedure discussed in the preceding 
paragraph should be followed, except 
that the total loans granted will be 
determined instead of the share with- 
drawals. This total will be checked 
against the debit postings to the Loan 
account in the General Ledger. If 
there are any differences, the items 
appearing in column 12 of the Jour- 


nal and Cash Record should be 
checked to the Individual Loan 
Ledgers. 


Where the differences still exist, a 
detailed check should be made of the 
postings to the “Paid In” column of 
the Individual Share Ledgers and/or 
the “Principal Paid” column of the 
Individual Loan Ledgers. In other 
words, the share and loan items on the 
individual Cash Received Vouchers 
for the month should be traced to the 
Individual Share and Loan Ledgers. 

This detailed check of the individual 
share and loan receipts should locate 
any differences if the errors were 
made in connection with the postings 
to the individual accounts. However, 
it is possible that all of the individual 
postings were correctly made, and that 
an error occurred in preparing the 
summary voucher. For instance, using 
the example previously given, the 
total share payments for one day’s 
business might be shown on the sum- 
mary voucher as $15 instead of $10, 
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and the loan repayments might be 
shown as $15 instead of $20. The sum- 
mary voucher would reflect the cor- 
rect total amount of cash collected, 
$30, but would have it improperly dis- 
tributed between shares and loans. 

Inasmuch as the total collections on 
shares and loans are posted to the 
General Ledger (through the Journal 
and Cash Record), the above example 
would result in both control accounts 
(Shares and Loans) being out of bal- 
ance with the subsidiary or individual 
ledgers in the amount of $5. Conse- 
quently, the amount of shares and 
loans on the individual Cash Received 
Vouchers for each day’s business 
should be totaled and checked against 
the amount shown on the summary 
voucher. It might even be advisable 
to perform this operation before 
checking in detail the postings of the 
individual Cash Received Vouchers to 
the individual accounts. 

In making the several verifications 
and checks that have been discussed, 
and in adjusting the errors, a sys- 
tematic procedure should be followed. 
This should be done in order that you 
can be sure that all errors have been 
located when the verification work is 
completed. The following points 
should be considered in establishing 
such a procedure: 

1. If the records have been out of 
balance for several months, an at- 
tempt should not be made to balance 
all of the work at one time. Instead, 
each month’s work should be balanced 
individually, starting with the first 
month following the last date upon 
which the books were in balance. By 
checking and balancing month by 
month, you can be sure that you have 
found all of the errors for a particular 
month before going on to the next 
month. If several months are checked 
at one time and all of the errors are 
not found, it would be necessary to 
re-check the entire work, since you 
would not know in what month or 
months the errors were made that 
were not located by the first check. 

2. A check mark should be placed 
beside each entry on the Cash Re- 
ceived Voucher and/or in the Journal 
and Cash Record, and beside the post- 
ings to the individual 
each item is verified. 

3. Postings not made in the indi- 
vidual accounts for which there are 
entries on the Cash Received Voucher 
and/or in the Journal and Cash Rec- 
ord should be listed on a work sheet 


accounts as 





in order that they may be recorded at 
the completion of ‘the verification. 

4. Postings that have been made 
to the individual accounts for which 
there are no entries on the Cash Re- 
ceived Vouchers and/or in the Jour- 
nal and Cash Record, should also be 
listed on.a work sheet for correction 
later. 

The adjustments mentioned in para- 
graphs 3 and 4 above, after they have 
been properly entered in the accounts, 
should be sufficient to bring the In- 
dividual Share and Loan Ledgers into 
agreement with the General Ledger 
control accounts. 

In completing the verification of the 
accounts, it might be advisable to call 
in the members’ passbooks, although 
this is not essential. The subsidiary 
ledgers and the control accounts 
should be in balance or should be 
brought into balance from the records 
retained by the credit union, since, 
as we have already seen, the infor- 
mation shown in both is derived from 
the same sources. The differences 
should, therefore, not be charged off 
to Expense or Income, inasmuch as 
we know that they were caused by 
errors and can be located by following 
a systematic procedure of verification. 

In those cases where the checking 
necessary to locate the errors may 
take considerable time, a pencil nota- 
tion of the amount of the differences 
should be made in the explanation col- 
umn of the control account at the end 
of the month in which the differences 
were found to exist. This amount 
should be taken into consideration 
when the control accounts are bal- 
anced with the individual accounts at 
the end of each subsequent month un- 
til the errors have been located and 
corrected. The differences between 
the control accounts and the indi- 
vidual accounts should remain con- 
stant each month until the errors have 
been found and the necessary correct- 
ing entries made. 

If the differences do not remain con- 
stant, it is an indication that errors 
have been made in the current 
month’s work and steps should be 
taken at once to locate them. 

The importance of maintaining the 
books in balance cannot be stressed 
too strongly. Yet, I do not believe 
that there ever has been a credit 
union treasurer that has not at some 
time made an error in his records. 
When this occurs, it is necessary that 
the error be located. It is, therefore, 
hoped that the suggestions that have 
been given will be of assistance to the 
treasurers in maintaining their books 
in balance and that an affirmative an- 
swer can be given when they are 
asked, “Are your books in balance?” 








Where to Find $16 Billions 
More In Taxes? 
(Continued from page 126) 


be left untaxed. This is not a matter 
of sentiment or of justice; it is a mat- 
ter of maintaining the productive re- 
sources of the country. A warring 
nation is foolish if it skimps the ra- 
tions of its army and in total war 
those who supply the army are as 
important as the army itself. 

2. The fiscal system should give the 
greatest possible check to inflation. 
It is even more important to keep 
people from competing for the dwin- 
dling supply of civilian goods than it 
is to get large sums of tax revenue 
into the treasury 

3. Administrative complications 
should be avoided. This is a matter 
not only of direct costs, but of con- 
serving scarce manpower and mate- 
rials 

4. The distribution of tax burdens 
should be equitable. To the usual in- 
terest in justice is added the additional 
one of morale in war-time. 

5. Taxes which we do not wish in 
the post-war tax system had better be 
avoided now. Tax institutions have 
inertia and those that are enacted as 
emergency measures may last on after 
the hostilities are over. 

Applying these principles to the 
choice of specific taxes we find that 
the three major candidates for a 
prominent role in the war-time tax 
system are business taxes, personal 
income taxes, and sales taxes. Space 
does not permit an extended discus- 
sion of business taxes. Suffice it to 
say that our most prominent business 
tax, the excess profits tax, is now at 
a level of 90 percent (with some 
qualifications) and the elasticity in 
this direction is fairly well exhausted. 
Important improvements are still pos- 
sible but in the main our war-time 
business tax system is largely crystal- 
lized. 

Major reliance for war revenue in 
most of the belligerent countries has 
been placed on the personal income 
tax. This type of tax has its limita- 
tions as a war-finance measure. As 
applied before the war, it had a nar- 
row base, involved excessive delay in 
collection, contained serious loopholes, 
and was a difficult tax to administer. 
The tax has been and is being adapted 
to meet most of these limitations. The 
base has been broadened by decreas- 
ing the exemptions, and this modifica- 
tion combined with the improvement 
of individual earnings will result in 
more than a ten-fold increase in 
coverage. Collection at the source is 
being inaugurated to improve the tim- 
ing of collections. Patriotism can be 
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relied upon to greatly ease the prob- 
lems of administration. Only on the 
score of loopholes has no progress 
been made. Here the record of Con- 
gress is very bad; tax exempt securi- 
ties and community property still mar 
the picture of a tax supported in the 
name of equity. A further limitation 
appears with the heavy increases in 
rates—namely that the income tax 
creates great difficulties for persons 
with fixed incomes and fixed commit- 
ments. But some relief for this latter 
group can be had in a further de- 
velopment of compulsory saving 
grafted onto the net income tax. In 
the compulsory saving scheme, credits 
can be allowed for private payments 
to care for private debts and insur- 
ance. 

The personal income tax with the 
modifications that are in prospect or 
which might be added fits the listed 
criteria of a good war tax system so 
well that it may seem in order to 
look no further for alternative sources. 
But it is argued that the income tax 
has been pushed to the limit of its 
elasticity. Before this conclusion is 
accepted it would be well to have a 
look at the comparative levels of bur- 
dens on British taxpayers. A few com- 
parisons are submitted below showing 
the British and American income 
taxes paid by a married person with 
no dependents. 





United States Tax* 
neluding income and 
Victory Tax after 
post-war credit 


Great Britain 
income tax after 
post-war credit 


Income per cent per cent 
Se 15 5) 
 Raeeres 1.8 8.7 
ager 5.3 12.4 
er 9.4 18.9 
ee 16.7 30.3 
Nee 29.5 34.1 
10,000 .........26.1 42.5 
100,000 ......... 69.4 83.8, 
*Includes New York State individual income tax 


It is true that the cost of living is 
considerably higher in the United 
States than in Great Britain. But al- 
lowing for this difference it cannot be 
doubted that we have far from reached 
the end of our rope in the field of 
personal income taxation. 

In casting about for ways and means 
to supply $16 billions of more revenue 
this year, many critics will seize upon 
the sales tax as the way out. Un- 
doubtedly a 10 or 20 per cent sales 
tax would make a real dent in the 
revenue problem and it would be very 
effective as a device for discouraging 
buying. But it would aggravate as 
well as relieve the price control prob- 
lem for even the retail sales tax is to 
a considerable extent a business tax 
and could hardly fail to increase the 
pressure to raise prices. A retail sales 
tax is hardly the answer to the present 


demands of the miner’s union. More- 
over, the sales tax ignores the impor- 
tant interest in guarding a margin of 
subsistence and it involves large new 
outlays for administration. Some of its 
following is attracted by the thought 
that now is a good time to break down 
long-standing Federal inhibitions in 
this field but others will feel that these 
inhibitions have been wholesome and 
that they had better be preserved even 
in war-time. 

The personal income tax, with col- 
lection at the source, some plugging 
of loopholes, and further development 
of compulsory saving, seems to be the 
best answer to the search for sources 
of new war revenue. What is most 
needed is the courage and discipline 
to apply this available tool with as 
much vigor as the emergency requires. 





New Credit Unions in April 
Thirty-six new credit unions have 

been reported chartered in the United 

States and Canada during April. 

By states and provinces: Alabama 
1: Florida 2; Georgia 2; Illinois 3; 
Kansas 1; Michigan 1; Minnesota 1; 
Mississippi 1; Missouri 4; New York 1; 
Ohio 1; Oklahoma 1; Pennsylvania 1; 
Tennessee 1; Texas 3; Vermont 1; 
Wisconsin 1; British Columbia 7; and 
Ontario 3. 





_ Largest Insurer of 
Automobiles in | 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, 
MARYLAND AND 
VERMONT 


FOURTH largest mutual | 
insurer of automobiles in the 
NATION. 


Over 402,000 policies 
in force. 


Now operating in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Vermont, Maryland, 
Delaware, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and District of Columbia. 


Liability and Property Damage insurance 
covers Share-the-Ride Passengers 


A USER-OWNED SERVICE 


Serving Both Country and City 


Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. 


Home Office—Columbus, Ohio 
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CUNADEX! 


The Approved System of Credit Union Visible Accounting 


While it is no longer possible to get CUNADEX metal cabinets for larger credit unions on 
account of the war we are glad to announce that we can now resume sales of CUNADEX 
system to credit unions of less than 500 members which use the CUNADEX card book 
instead of the metal cabinets. We can also quote the usual prices as follows: 


CUNADEX SYSTEM B-88 


1—Cunadex Visible Card Book, Capacity 88 Records 
100—Cunadex Members Account Record Cards 


1" 50—Loan Signals—1 Manual of Cunadex Methods PRICE COMPLETE...... $ 9.40 “is 


CUNADEX SYSTEM B-132 
1—Cunadex Visible Card Book, Capacity 132 Records 
150—-Cunadex Members Account Record Cards 


75—Loan Signals—1 Manual of Cunadex Methods PRICE COMPLETE...... 11.68 
CUNADEX SYSTEM B-176 
“ 2—Cunadex Visible Card Books. Combined Capacity: 176 - 
: 200—-Cunadex Members Account Record Cards 
100—Loan Signals—1l Manual of Cunadex Methods PRICE COMPLETE...... 18.70 


CUNADEX SYSTEM B-264 
: 2—Cunadex Visible Card Books, Total Capacity 264 
: 300—Cunadex Members Account Record Cards 


nt 150—Loan Signals—1 Manual of Cunadex Methods PRICE COMPLETE...... 23.20 i 
CUNADEX SYSTEM B-396 
3—Cunadex Visible Card Books, Total Capacity 396 
409—Cunadex Members Account Record Cards \ 
200—-Loan Signals—1 Manual of Cunadex Methods PRICE COMPLETE...... 33.93 
CUNADEX SYSTEM B-528 
" 4—Cunadex Visible Card Books, Total Capacity 528 
a 500—Cunadex Members Account Record Cards ss 
300—Loan Signals—1l Manual of Cunadex Methods PRICE COMPLETE...... 45.15 


CUNADEX SYSTEMS B-88, B-176, 


Double Hinge Back Card Books, 15%” long, 9” wide 


CUNADEX SYSTEMS B-132, B-264, B-396, B-528 
Double Hinge Back Card Books, 20%” long, 9” wide. 
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t Usual Discount to League Members " 
| CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE Madison, Wisconsin 
BE at a == a = = = a 
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How fast could You figure a War Worker’s Pay Cheek? 


It’s a big job in itself to figure 
straight time, overtime, piece- 
work rates and so on— then 
make deductions for Social 
Security, War Bonds, Victory 
Tax, Insurance, and many 
more. * Multiply the figure 
work on one pay check by tens 
of thousands and you wonder 
how millions of war workers 
ever get paid on time! * The 
National Payroll Machine was 
war-born to meet this need. It 
posts, computes, classifies, 
prints — provides several rec- 
ords at one touch of the “net- 
pay” key. It does its work 
systematically, mechanically- 

faster and better than it was 


ever done before. * It is saving 
vital man-hours for great war 
plants—helping win America’s 
battle of production. ¢ This 
is only one of many systems 
built by National to save time 
and protect money and records 
for business, industry, govern- 
ment and the public. National 
\ccounting-Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines are available to war 
industries on priorities. A 
large stock of modern used 
cash registers is also available. 


We proudly fly the Army- 
Novy "E" with two stars 
for ‘‘unceasing excel- 
lence” in the production 
of precision instruments 
and other war moteriel. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


CASH REGISTERS 


SYSTEMS INFORMATION e¢ 
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ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


SALES = 


SUPPLIES 


e SERVICE e 
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Wherever records are 
kept or money is handled, 
there is need for some 
product of The National 
Cash Register Company 


344 OFFICES IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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